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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 








GEORGE MEREDITH'S NEW TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 
NOVEL, 
COMEDIES OF COURTSHIP. : 
THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By Anruony Hors. 12mo, uniform with Grant’s ‘‘ The Bachelor's Christmas,” 
Two volumes. 12mo, $2 50. $1.50, 


This new volume of Mr. Hope's, to be published in February, contains the stor- 
Tae Bene ae kee ee ee ae ies: “The Wheel of Love,” *'The Lady of the Pool,” A Three-Volume Novel,” ** The Philoso- 
that no oper zing novelist come ~~ i fine pher in the Apple Orchard,” ** The Curate of Poltons,” and * The Decree of Duke Deodonato,” 
exaggerations, fine compression ne situa- 
tions There is greasy wunee the fine line: of THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF A BIBLIOMANIAC. 
drawing, the fine color, the fine selection, the By Evorne Fizrpv. 12mo, $1.26. 


fine perspective of the accomplished artist,”— Tie seastniy 
ational Obser g literary quality and intimate pereonal tone of this book will endear it to all 
ane Nat at psi of Mr. Field's many eamivers. It is delightfully pa ina! in conception, treating in autobiogra- 


“ Mr. Meredith’s superb mastery of character hic form of such Inviting topics as The Luxury of Reading in Bed, The Mania of Collecting, 
and insident is more wonderfully distinct in this lads and their Makers, Booksellers and Printers Old and ew, Pieasures of Extra Iilustra- 
book than !n anything else that he has :ecently tion, Odors which Books Exhale, Kizevirs, etc., etc. 


‘written, It will stana forth as bis best piece of 
Ww rk—as a materpiece among the world’s great | WANDERING HEATH, 


ee ee oy Studies, and Sketches. By “Q” (Arrnun T, QuittzR Covon.) 16mo, 
$1.25. 


FOURTH EDITION. —— ae pepe by one ig Pry rth ~y ane — weg 4 | the young English ee 
are Cornw scene, an e: r with the Bea-coas al acters. They are y , 
LORD ORMONT AND His some homoreus, aemne pathetic, ane are sketchy aud effective. 
: AMINTA. LETTERS AND VERSES OF ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY. 
By Gzorez Mzrepiru. 12mo, $1.50. Between the years 1829 and 1881. Edited by Rowzanp E. Prorugro. 
“Never bas Mr Meredith's genius been more form with the first edition of ‘‘ Life and Letters of Dean Stanley.” $5.00, 
evident than in thix novel. It is artistic, dra- The great interest aroused by the publication of the “Life of Dean Stanley” and the fre- 
matic, absolutely original, and it makes an inef- quent requests for more of his letters have led to the preparation of this volume. it compri-es 
faceable impression on the mind,”—Literary a selection from his unpublished lettera written to members of his family, Mre Arn Mra. 
World, Drummond, Dr. Vaughan, Sir George Grove, and other personal frievds. ‘ihe volume also 


includes the Dean’s letters to the Queen, and contains selections from his poems, bymns, and 
occasional verses. The volume will, therefore, form the complement of the two volumes of 








biography. 
SRCENT BOOKS. THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF G, A. SALA. 
, Written by himself. New and cheaper edition, 2 vols., 8vo, with portrait. $8.00, 
ome = tee = seg Bean ‘* Two delightful volumes. There is not a dull page in either volume.”— Boston sera RI 





¥FUST ISSUED. The Huguenots and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 2 volumes. 
With the four volumes formerly issued, completing the work in a set of 6 volumes, 8 vo. Inbox. Price $15.00. 


** Prof. Baird vy | well be cocemnenintes on the completion of a great undertaking. The hearty commendation expressed in our notices of the 
preceding sections of this series is deserved by these last volumes. ‘‘hey exhibit the same characteristic lucidity of style, patient investigation, 
guarded statement, and repression of partisan extravagance or blame.”—The Nation. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY, GREECE, AND THE LEVANT. 
Edited by W. P. P. Loxerzttow. With 12 full-page photogravure plates and over 260 text illustrations, Edition limited to 500 
copies. Quarto, decorated parchment binding, $25.00 net. 


“Tt will fill at once and permanentiy an important place in the literature of its subject. No work has hitherto existed in English which provided 
quite the resource which is here presented, nor indeed ig there any continental publication which fulfils exactly similar conditions, Ite magnifi- 
cently printed pages offer a judicious mingling of bo:h lay and professional qualities.” —N. Y. Tribune, 


CORREGGIO, HIS LIFE, HIS FRIENDS, AND HIS TIME. 


Translated from the Italian of Corrapo Ricot by Florence Simmonds. With 16 full-page pho ates and over 200 text 
illustrations. Royal 8vo, $12 00 net. . pege photogeagure pl 


.* In the long, varied and brilliant procession of fine books which is parsing this season before us, this stately and superb work stands easily at 
the head—not more on account of its weight in a material sense than because of its intrinsic literary and artis’ features, and its strong and com- 
manding appeal to almost every sense which finds delight in a choice volume.” —The Literary Ud, ‘ 


_ LITTLE RIVERS. 


A Book of Essays in Profitable Idleness. By Hzesry Van Dyxe. Third Hdition. Profusely illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 


“A series of angling sketches on a more serious hackground, worked into a combination so sim: 4. charming, and so full of the spirit of 
pastoral and woodland scenes, as to make it sure to @ & claesic on its subject.”—The Nation. pid pe ni 


World, 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES, 
By Rossar Lovis Stzvesson. New dition. Protusely and beautifully illustrated by Charles Robinson. 12mo, $1.50. . 


“ An edition to be recom j , artist possessin peacet fancy ecorative renre profusion of 
tiuserations The letter-prose is beautiful, and the bine and-goia binding rooces te Slopes wan we eae ee es Were eee 
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WALTER R ROMEYN BENJAMIN 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY, 


A New Era in Bookselling. 
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“A VERY RHADABLE BOOK.” 


THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 
CAPE HORN. 
A Study of Life in Tierra Del Fuego and 
Patagonia. 
By JOHN R. SPEARS 


of Tus Naw Yor«k Sun. 


Fully Ulustrated. Indexed. 8vo, cloth, $1.75, 


“This is a very readable account of one of the 
most interesting and least known countries on the 
continent. The author has a singular taculty of 
presenting to the reader an accurate and at the 
same time an ee picture of life and ad- 
venture in Patagonia. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price by the pub- 
lishere 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Pubiishers, 


27 and 20 West 23d 8t., New York City. 
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Literature 
‘* Stevens’s Facsimiles "’ 
Of Manuscripts in European Archives Relating to ye een 1773-83. 
Vols. XXII, & XXIV. London: B. F, Stev 

THe EARLIER of these two volumesopens with re account 
of the Sieur Gaiault de Boisbertrand’s misadventures in his 
attempts to join the Continental army. His story should 
furnish rich material to an American historical novelist—it 
certainly contains all the ingredients for a stirring tale 2 /a 
Weyman. A Lieutenant-General of cavalry, and Provost- 
General of the Maréchaussées, the Sieur Gaiault de Boisber- 
trand obtained leave of absence for three years, without pay. 
He more than hints in his narrative, which is in the form of 
a claim for compensation, that the agent of Congress at 
Nantes made certain misrepresentations, the consequence 
being that, even before leaving France, he had to make heavy 
financial sacrifices. Certain despatches were entrusted to 
him, but, on nearing his destination, the ship that carried 
him was captured by an American privateer. He was sent 
asa prisoner to Bedford, where, of course, he was immedi- 
ately liberated, starting for Gen. Lee’s headquarters. Almost 
immediately afterward he was captured with the latter by 
Gen. Howe, kept in prison in New York for two months, and 
then sent to England, whence he managed to escape after 
five more months of imprisonment. The claim was for- 
warded by the Archbishop of Bourges to the Comte de 
Vergennes, who replied, in part:—“ I should have had much 
pleasure in supporting your recommendation in favor of M. 
de Boisbertrand, but my steps would certainly be fruitless, 
for I am persuaded that the Deputies from Congress are by 
no means called upon to satisfy demands of the nature of 
that of this officer; and also that they have no funds to meet 
that sort of expense; and if I made any representations to 
them in this matter, they would reply to me, and with rea- 
son, that M. de Boisbertrand has been willing to run the 
risks of the war.” And he adds:—“ This reply has been 
given to several officers who had made the same request.” 

Among the contents of Vol. XXIV. may be noticed the 
address of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church of New 
York to the King, dated 2 July 1773, signed, “by order 
of the Minister, Elders and Deacons,” by J. H. Living- 
ston; an account, sent by Joseph Galloway to the Earl of 
Dartmouth, of ** The Line of March and Disposition of that 
part of the Continental Army under the immediate Command 
of General Washington when they pass’d through Philadel- 
phia on Sunday Morning the 24th August 1777” :—*“ Light 
Horse, 341; Pioneers, 142; Infantry or. Foot Soldiers and 
Officers, 7075; Howitzers, 3; Field Pieces, 40; Artillery 
Waggons, 16; Baggage and Provision Waggons, 437 ; Carts, 3; 
Artillery Men, 676; Waggon and Cattle Guard, 1200; 
Draught horses for Artillery, Baggage, etc., 1948; Sergeants 
with lead Horses, 19 ; Total amot. of Men, 9553.” An esti- 
mate of “the difference in price of the necessaries of life be- 
fore the commencement of the Rebellion and [at] the pres- 
ent time” (23 Jan. 1778) is also not without interest; while 
Joseph Galloway’s “account of the number of houses and 
inhabitants, etc., in the City of Philadelphia, the Northern 
Liberties and District of Southwark,” dated Philadelphia, 9 
Oct. 1777, has an interest of its own. We have repeatedly 
called attention to the value of these papers for the student. 

Mr. Stevens’s admirable undertaking is nearly completed. 
One more volume is still to come, and then we can thank 
him finally for the performance of a gigantic labor of patriotic 
love. The time and trouble and vexation Stevens's Fac- 
similes will save to the future historian are incalculable : os 
work is one that. will endure., 


*¢ Tunicipal Government” 
In Continental Europe, By Albert Shaw. Century Co. 

SOME MONTHS AGO the author of this book issued an inter- 
esting work on city administration in Great Britain, to which 
his present work is a fit successor. About two fifths of its 
contents relate to France, and more than one fourth to Paris, 
which the author regards as the typical modern city, whose 
example has had so much influence on the other cities of 
Europe. Dr. Shaw enlarges with much enthusiasm on the 
improvements made in the streets and public works of Paris 
under Napoleon III., and believes that they are well worth 
to Paris and to France the enormous sums they originally 
cost. The municipal government of Paris, which is described 
with considerable minuteness, consists of an elective council 
and two prefects appointed by the national authorities. One 
of these is prefect of the Department of the Seine and has 
the general administration of the city entirely in his own 
hands, subject only to the President of the Republic and the 
Council of State; the other controls the police. Thetwo pre- 
fects are wholly independent of each other, and equally so of 
the Municipal Council; they are in reality national, not 
municipal, officers. Some opposition to this system exists, 
especially among radicals and Socialists; but its supporters 
maintain that Paris is of national importance, and therefore 
that the nation has a right to a voice in its administration. 
In the other cities of France the executive officers are chosen, 
as in England, by the municipal council. 

In the other countries visited by Dr. Shaw, the method of 
government by a municipal council generally prevails, the 
mayor, or chief executive officer, with his chief assistants, 
being chosen by the council from among its own members; 
but the system naturally varies considerably in different 
countries, Dr. Shaw gives a somewhat extended account of 
the methods pursued and the results accomplished in the 
German cities, with brief descriptions of the Italian, Belgian, 
Dutch and Spanish cities. He devotes a chapter to each of 
the capitals of the dual empire—Vienna and Budapest,— 
but does not include the Swiss and the Scandinavian cities. 
Russia, he thinks, is, for his present purpose, hardly a part of 
Europe. But the organization of municipal government in 
the various countries is only one of the many topics dealt - 
with in the volume, a still larger space being devoted to the 
many improvements that have been effected in the streets, 
the housing of the poor, the police and other matters; special 
attention is given to sanitary reforms. Dr. Shaw ‘believes 
that the sanitary measures adopted in European cities in 
recent years have made an epidemic of cholera henceforth 
impossible. One difficulty that municipal reformers in Europe 
have often met with, is wholly absent from our own country 
—that attending the preservation of important or vener- 
able historic buildings amid the changes and demolitions 
necessitated by the improvement and reconstruction of streets 
and squares. In Rome the difficulty has been met largely 
by keeping the Forum and its neighborhood as a national 
reservation; while in Rome as well as in other Italian cities 
the national government has prohibited alterations in import- 
ant historic buildings, even by their owners, without express 
permission from the state. But buildings that were merely 
old without special historic import have everywhere been une 
hesitatingly destroyed, when necessary, to make room for 
better buildings and more commodious streets. 

Among the subjects treated in this volume those that are 
now most prominent in our own municipal politics hardly 
find a place. As the author remarks :“ The term munic,, 
ipal government, in the United States, is suggestive of at- 
tempts to emancipate our great towns from the control of 











corrupt and inefficient men, to the end that the revenues 
may be honestly collected and expended, and public work 
properly performed, and that the police power may be puri- 
fied from its taint of alliance with injustice and crime. But 
in Europe the honesty and the general efficiency of municipal 

overnment are not seriously in question anywhere.” Hence, 
in many matters of administration and public improvement, 
the European cities are ahead of ours, and will remain so 
until the spirit of municipal reform, which is now stirring the 
best men among us, pervades the whole mass of the people. 
This is equivalent to saying that the municipal question in 
this country is at present moral and educational, rather than 
political, though political and administrative reforms are the 
ultimate objects to be sought. Meanwhile, let us learn all 
we can from European examples, both as to the best mode 
of organizing municipal government and as to the most use- 
ful and necessary reforms in municipal life. To this end 
Dr. Shaw's two books are the most useful helps that the 
ordinary student is likely to have. They should be read by 
all who are interested in the subject. Some of the adminis- 
trative and statistical details contained in them are neces- 
sarily dry and unattractive, but the clear and fluent style in 
which they are presented relieves them somewhat of that 
character. The appendix to this work contains the French 
municipal code and some other documents, while an elabo- 
rate index completes the volume. 





‘¢The Voyages of Pedro Sarmiento’”’ 
To the Straits of Magellan, Tr. and ed. by Clements R. Markham, 
London: The Hakluyt Society. 

Tue Hack.vuyt Society continues its good work of re- 
printing, in blue bound volumes, stamped with the high- 
prowed ships of the sixteenth century, the faded records, in 
musty parchments, of the old explorers, transforming into 
fresh English text the crooked and spidery chirography of 
men long ago returned to dust. Inthe years 1579-80, Pedro 
Sarmiento de Gamboa was sent into the Strait once named 
after ‘the Mother of God,” but now retaining the name of 
Magellan. Besides battling against winds and waves during 
his journies through the Strait, making charts and surveys 
which are to-day the admiration of English cartographers, 
and surveying the Gulf of Trinidad, Sarmiento afterwards 
went to form a settlement, which was not permanently suc- 
cessful. His narrative, which was published at the end of 
the last century, and his reports, which first saw the light in 
1866, have been translated and edited, with abundant notes 
and an introduction, by the accomplished President of the 
Royal Geographical Society in a manner that compels praise. 
The excellent maps accompanying the text give a clear idea 
of the splendid work done by this eminent Spanish scientific 
navigator. According to the spirit of the times in which he 
lived, and incarnating its ideals, he was warrior, explorer, 
envoy and messenger for King Philip, and withal pro- 
foundly religious. The geographical names bestowed by him 
suggest all the dogmas, mysteries and personages, human 
and divine, in heaven, earth and the church, 

How he handled his ships and men, his friars, his superiors 
in Spain and the natives on land and sea; how he laid out 
the settlements and planted seed, both vegetable and politi- 
cal, with the idea of making a new Spain at the end of the 
South American continent, is told with pathetic detail. The 
original plans of the exploration and the attempted settle- 
ments came to grief, not because there was too much ortho- 
doxy in the company, but because it-was so much mixed and 
adulterated with rascality and avarice. What abides is the 
solid scientific work, which is still of value. One is filled 
with admiration at the vigor and earnestness of this old 
Spaniard, who fought, sailed and surveyed in the names of 
God and his king. The indexes are of real value, and some 
of the official documents have been reprinted. Out of this 
book of solid facts, some romancer will probably yet con- 
struct a moving tale. 
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** Europe in Africa’’ 
In the Nineteenth Century, By. Etizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 
McClurg & Co. 

No CONTINENT is better reported to-day than is Africa. 
In this century, above all others, the civilization of Christen- 
dom has come in contact with the long unknown continent, 
and of the making of books about the new life, there prom- 
ises to be no end. Penetrated from every side, the darkness 
has become twilight, and already the old twilight is yield- 
ing to morn. To collect in one volume the various stories 
of adventure, enterprise, missionary, commercial and explor- 
atory work, was a good idea, which has been well carried out 
in the volume before us. It is the work of a woman—hence 
a winsome wealth of detail, which, being enriched with an 
unusual number of portraits, makes the story one of unusual 
interest. The author begins with the story of Mehemet Ali, 
thus presenting a picture of the Dark Continent at the open- 
ing of this century, and continues her story from the Egyp- 
tian point of view, by narrating the adventures of Arabi 
Pasha. Then follows a luminous account of Gordon, the 
Mahdi and of the latter’s captives. Livingston and Stanley 
take us out of Egypt and the Soudan into the dark belt of 
forest and swamp, and we trace the rise of the Congo State 
and the attempts made by Emin Pasha and his unwelcome 
rescuer to reveal to the world the wonders of the heart of 
Africa. Something is said, of course, about the slave-trade. 
A well-told chapter on Uganda is followed by a dramatic ac- 
count of the war in Abyssinia. 

In her description of the Barbary states and of “ Liberia 
and Maryland's Own Colony,” the author has strangely left 
unnoticed much good work done by various American naval 
officers, notably Commodore Matthew C. Perry. She points 
out that our Federal Government had “ nothing to do with the 
colonization of Liberia”; yet it is well at this time, when our 
American citizens are unguarded and in such imminent danger 
in Armenia, to remember that our forces were steadily and 
continuously employed to protect the American immigrants 
in Liberia from their savage foes. A chapter on “ Eng- 
land’s little wars ” tells how most of the land in South Africa 
has been won. Picture and text portray the story of Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes and the land named after him; and the sketches 
of the French in Africa, and of Madagascar, have been skil- 
fully condensed from many writers. The artist has made 
the Queen Ranavalona look wonderfully like an English 
lady. Altogether, this volume is a good specimen of intelli- 
gent compilation and gives a bird’s-eye view of Africa up to 
date. It is well printed, bound, illustrated and indexed, and 
provided with maps. 


A. C, 





Primitive Culture 
1. Some First Stepsin Human Progress. By Frederick Starr, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Meadville, Penn.: Flood & Vincent. 2. The 
Beginnings of Writing. By Walter James Hoffman, M.D., of the 
Bureau of Ethnology. D, Appleton & Co. 

Pror. Starr's modestly entitled book (1) is in reality a 
carefully prepared and comprehensive summary of the views 
held by most modern inquirers respecting the primitive con- 
dition of the earliest men, whom they consider to have been 
mere savages, hardly a degree above the brutes, and con- 
cerning the steps by which these ignorant and brutal beings 
raised themselves to higher levels until they attained the 
borders of civilization. The author does not profess to offer 
any special contribution of his own to the subject. He 
thinks, however, that to a certain degree the mode of treat- 
ment will be found fresh and somewhat original. In this 
respect he hardly takes to himself sufficient credit. While it 
is true that he has kept mainly to the lines of his authorities, 
his own observations of aboriginal tribes have enabled him 
to make many suggestions of much value andinterest. His 
book begins with the humblest occupations and earliest 
inventions,—fire-making, food getting, basketry and pottery, 
hunting, the cultivation of plants, the domestication of 
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animals,—and carries us on to metal-working and weapons, 
dress and ornament, houses, boats and sledges, gesture and 
speech, writing and traditions, marriage and family, and, 

finally, religion. The substance of the book was in part pre- 
sented in the form of lectures to a Chautauqua audience, and 
the work, we are told, has been completed with the*Chautau- 
qua audience in mind. It is, in fact, one of the books re- 
quired by the Council of Six for the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle of 1895-6. While itis well adapted for the 
educational purposes of this Circle, general readers will find 
in it an attractively written outline of one of the most inter- 
esting departments of that “science of man” which is now 
becoming a popular study. 

The subject of writing occupies in Prof. Starr’s volume 
but a single brief chapter, which is necessarily incomplete and 
mainly suggestive. He has taken care, however, that inquir- 
ers interested in the subject shall have the means of pursu- 
ing their investigations more fully. In the Anthropological 
Series which he edits—a series that already comprises several 
books of much merit,—Dr. Hoffman's volume (2) affords the 
ampler and more varied information which the student will 
require. The origin and development of writing are traced 
up from its germ in the pictographs of the rudest barbarians, 
through the socalled hieroglyphics of Egypt, China and 
Yucatan, and the “ iconomatic” rebus-writing of the Mexi- 
cans, to the syllabaries and alphabets in which the art has 
culminated. The abundant examples, which recent 
researches on our continent have afforded, of picture-writing in 
various forms, and of rebus-writing, which isthe first attempt 
at representing words, and consequently the first approach to 
the alphabet, yield many curious and instructive illustrations. 





‘‘Great Astronomers ’’ 
By ir Robert Ball, Illus, F. B. Lippincott, Co. 

Pror, BAL writes so easily and so acceptably that his 
books are always popular and salable. This has led him 
into temptation, to which, we fear, he has sometimes yjelded 
in publishing work that he could have made much better by 
taking greater pains. One would hardly like to endorse in 
full the rather savage censure of a recent critic of the volume 
before us, who says that “it is modern superficial writing 
about a subject that would formerly have engaged the best 
talents, carried to the last point of newspaper-paragraphing.” 
And yet there is certainly an element of truth in it. The 
book is by no means what the writer might have made it, nor 
what might reasonably have been expected of his knowledge 
and ability, and it can hardly be regarded as having any special 
value as a contribution to astronomical literature. The 
eighteen biographies of which the work consists are mostly 
papers which have been published before in various maga- 
zines of very different calibre. The articles themselves are 
extremely unequal in extent and value, and have apparently 
been reprinted substantially in their original form, without 
much, if any, revision. Perhaps the best of them (from Zhe 
Quarterly Review) is the notice of Sir William Rowan Hamil- 
ton, who, however, was not very much of an astronomer, 
whatever may have been his merits as a mathematician. 


The book contains little that is new, nor does it always’ 


bring out what is most important and distinctive in the work 
and character of the men the author deals with. The 
sketches of Ptolemy, Copernicus, Galileo and Kepler are 
especially inadequate, and it would never have occurred to 
anyone but an Anglo-Irishman to place Brinkley and the 
elder Rosse by the side of Newton, La Place, Leverrier and 
Adams, At the same time, the faults are mostly negative: 
errors and misstatements, if they exist at all (we have noticed 
none), aré very rare, and the information given is so clearly and 
entertainingly presented that the non-professional reader, for 
whom the book is designed, will find it interesting and really 
valuable, giving an agreeable introduction to some of the 
great astronomers, and an acquaintance with their work, 
rather superficial, to be sure, but such as he could not other- 
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wise obtain without a good deal of time and trouble. 
volume is a handsome one, and contains numerous interest- 
ing illustrations, some of which are new; but there is no 


The 


index. 





‘* Dictionary of National Biography *’ 
Edited by Sidney Lee. Vol. XLIIT: Owens-Passelewe. Vol. XLIV: 
Paston-Percy, Macmillan & Co. 

TOGETHER WITH many a forgotten worthy, these two vol- 
umes contain a number of names that promises to endure, 
among them being Thomas Paine, Parnell, Walter Pater, 
George Peabody, Peel, William Penn, and dear, old Pepys. 
Then there are Mungo Park, the explorer, Thomas Love 
Peacock and Parepa-Rosa, Mrs. Emma Anne Paterson, the 
organizer of trades unions among women, Carlo Pellegrini 
(* Ape” of Vanity Fair), William Paly and Percys galore. 
To the lover of odd bits of theatrical lore the following biog- 
raphy, largely due to Steele, will be welcome:—* William 
Peer (d. 1713), actor, owes the survival of his name to 
a humorous mention of his career by Steelein Zhe Guardian, 
No. 82. He is declared to have been an actor at the Res- 
toration, and to have taken his ‘ theatrical degree under Pet- 
terton, Kynaston and Harris,’ etc. No mention of him is 
traceable in early theatrical records, and Genest only quotes 
what is said by Steele. He is said to have ‘ distinguished 
himself particularly in two characters, which no man ever 
could touch but himself.’ One was the speaker of the pro- 
logue to the play introduced into ‘ Hamlet.’ 

‘This preface he spoke ‘ with such an air as represented 
that he was an actor, and with such an inferior manner as 
only acting an actor, as made the others on the stage appear 
real great persons, and not representatives. * . ae 
second part was the Apothecary in the ‘Caius Marius’ of 
Otway, an adaptation of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ first played at 
Dorset Garden in 1680, * * * Steele continues:—‘ It 
was an odd excellence, and a very particular circumstance 
this of Peer’s, that his whole’ action of life depended upon 
speaking five lines better than any man else in the world,’ 
No other parts were apparently assigned to him, and the 
management of the Theatre Royal (Drury Lane) gave him 
the post of property man. The easy circumstances thus in- 
duced made him grow fat and so disqualify himself for his 
theatrical parts. This, it is hinted, shortened his life, which 
closed near his seventieth year.” 

The article on Walter Pater is by Mr. Edmund Gosse, who 
writes with just discrimination of Pater'sstyle:— The qual- 
ities of Pater’s style were highly origina], and were in har- 
mony with his sequestered and somewhat mysterious char- 
acter. His books are singularly independent of influences 
from without ; they closely resemble one another, and have 
little relation to the rest of contemporary literature. He ex- 
hausted himself in the research after absolute perfection of 
expression, noting with extreme refinement fine shades of 
feeling and delicate distinctions of thought and sentiment, 
His fault was to overburden his sentences, to annex to them 
too many parenthetical clauses and adjectival glosses. He 
was the most studied of the English prose-writers of his time, 
and his long-drawn style was lacking in simplicity and fresh- 
ness. He wrote with labor, incessantly revising his expres- 
sion and adding to it, wearying himself in the pursuit of a 
vain perfection. He possessed all the qualities of a human- 
ist.” 

Mr. Gosse adds:—‘‘In temperament Pater was sta- 
tionary rather than recluse, not shrinking from his fellows, 
but unwilling to move tomeet them. He was fond of travel, 
yet hated the, society of strangers. His disposition was 
highly affectionate, but not diffusive, and his tendencies were 
contemplative and indolent. For a long time before his 


death he had silently grown to be a leading personage in the 
intellectual life of Oxford, though taking no part in any of 
its reforms or factions.” 








“*Ice-bound on Kolguev’’ 
By A. Trevor-Baitye. Macmillan & Co, 

IF ANY VIRTUE is its own reward, then that of being cheer- 
ful under difficulties must be. This book is what from many 
a pen would be a tale of woe unmitigated; but the author, 
who spent the autumn of 1894 in that Arctic paradise, leaves 
his reader with the impression that, provided one is blessed 
with good health, a willingness to lower one’s standard of 
comfort according to circumstances, and an interest in bot- 
any, he may be happy anywhere. Though but fifty miles 
from the northern coast of Russia, Kolguev, it appears, had 
never been explored before. It is a large, flat island of sand 
and bowlders, rising nowhere more than three or four hundred 
feet, above sea level and diversified only with boggy moors, 
snow.fields, ponds and icy rivers. A few Samoyed families, 
living in chooms, or wigwams, occupy the country with their 
herds of reindeer, and two Russian merchants of Oshkin, a 
little town on the Petchora river, go there every year, if the 
ice will let them, to trade for skins, reindeer flesh and wild 
geese. They also own a large part of the reindeer on the 
island, and have put up a few store-houses and a small Rus- 
sian chapel. In this delectable place Mr. Trevor-Battye and 
one companion landed in June from the steam yacht Saxon, 
which was to coal at Vardo and return for them in a month’s 
time. But when the Saxon returned, the island was hemmed 
in on all sides by ice, and, though several attempts were 
made by others to reach them, there they were obliged to stay 
until the Russians managed to make their run in September. 

The two adventurers stumbled upon some of the Samoyeds, 
and were regaled by them with raw and cooked reindeer flesh 
and decayed fish. Rain and snow fell frequently and would 
not be denied admittance to their tent, nor to the Russian 
izbas, for which they deserted it. Their entertainers were 
hospitable, but dirty, and acknowledged freely that the Rus- 
sian name for their race, Samoyedi, meaning self-eaters, can- 
nibals, properly described their ancestors, That, however, 
they added, was a long time ago. When the Russians came, 
there was great consumption of vodki and slaughtering of 
reindeer, and, but for the absence of bad language and 
broken heads from the narrative, it reads like a Norwegian 
or Icelandic Saga, There appears to be some reason in 
Mr. Trevor-Battye’s protest against putting these Samoyeds 
in the lowest grade of Arctic Mongols. They are, at any 
rate, peaceable, and, their circumstances considered, fairly 
intelligent. They carry clumsy fetishes about their persons, 
and others of larger size are set up upon the highest of their 
hills. One of these, a private idol, our traveller obtained 
with much difficulty by barter, to which he added by theft a 
small one from the “sacred mountain.” He had further 
difficulty in getting these trophies to the mainland, for, the 
weather being bad, the Russians thought that Saint Nicholas 
was angry with them for ferrying them over, and the Samoyed 
sailors, that the fetishes were wroth at being carried into cap- 
tivity. The author gives a translation, from the Russian, of 
one curious ballad ; but, though he witnessed several “ silly” 
dances, he has done little to elucidate Samoyed beliefs and 
customs. He gives lists of ninety-five flowering plants found 
on Kolguev, forty-seven birds and only six mammals—the 
walrus, bear, wolf, the red and the arctic fox, and the rein- 
deer. There are three maps and many illustrations. 





‘¢ The Land of the Nile Springs ”’ 
By Sir Henry Colvile. New York: Edward Arnold. 

ANYONE ACQUAINTED with even the rudiments of diplo- 
matic history knows the importance which governments and 
tulers set upon the great rivers that drain continents. We 
understand how important it was and is for us to control the 
Mississippi. The British Government knows how well situ- 
ated is Newfoundland (which keeps out of the Canadian 
federation) at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, and how nec- 
essary the island and river are to English prestige. In Africa 
the control of the Congo may yet become a burning ques- 
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tion, for, as Lord Salisbury once said, “foreign politics are 
chiefly African politics.” The Englishman knows the value 
of the Nile, and he has not only set his foot down in Egypt 
at its mouth, but understands thoroughly the necessity of 
holding the sources, In the heart of Africa, in that wonder- 
ful region of six small lakes and the great Nyanza, the Eng- 
lish have raised their flag and thoroughly established their 
influence and power. To the many books proving and illus- 
trating these facts, Col. Colvile of the Grenadier Guards 
has added another. In August, 1893, he. was ordered, as an 
Arabic-speaking officer, to Uganda. He narrates the story 
of his travels from Mombasa to the Nyanza. He moved 
northwestwardly through the country, making his head- 
quarters, most of the time, at Port Alice. He shows in de- 
tail how difficult African travel is, whether on foot or on 
horse, making us thoroughly acquainted with the vermin of 
the country, especially the festive jigger. 

His work was to keep order with the Sudanese troops 
among the rebellious tribes, and especially to fight the 
rather plucky chief Kabarega. With him many skirmishes 
were had, but the white man outwore the native. When they 
could not catch the chief, they confiscated his ivory and ap- 
propriated his soil and belongings. In dealing with the various 
chiefs, Col. Colvile found them a thoroughly vacillating set 
of blacks. In this respect, it was “like king, like people.” 
After a vast amount of eloquence, the Britisher would go 
away to smoke his cigar and congratulate himself on having 
won over a whole tribe. Pretty soon, however, some orator 
would come along and win them over to the opposite way of 
looking at things. Nevertheless, firmness, physical courage, 
a skillful use of all the resources of civilization and superior 
intellect kept the British rule well established. The Colonel 
is as matter-of-fact and offhand in his narrative as he is 
gtimly humorous and occasionally funny. His descriptions 
af the raising of the British flag and the signing of a treaty 
when the successful fighting was over compel merriment. 
One of the battles was upon the almost perpendicular side 
of a sugar-loaf shaped peak, where coolness, courage and 
skill won the day against the black fellows, who learned to 
their cost that it was easier to buy rifles than to know how 
to use them, Kabarega was finally subdued and the British 
protectorate established. The book contains maps, and 
should contain an index. Taken altogether, this is a well- 
told story, full of details as amusing as they are interesting. 
One gets the impression that with such men, England’s em- 
pire in Africa, at least, is not likely to wane or shrivel. It 
is a modest story of solid pluck. 





Egyptian Fiction and Ornamental Art 
1. Egyptian Tales translated from the Papyri. First Series: IVth.— 
XVITIh Dynasty. Second Series: XVIIMth.--XIXth, Dynasty. 
By W. M. Flinders Petrie. 2vols. F, A. Stokes Co. 2. Egyptian 
Decorative Art. A Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution, By W.M. Flinders Petrie. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

IT SEEMS natural enough that fusty antiquarianism should ex- 
cavate the customs and beliefs of far antiquity, but when it goes on 
to offer us the exhumed novels of people dead now for 3000 years, 
we cannot but feel that the intetest is almost uncauny. Mr, Petrie 
has translated, with good judgment, some popular novels of the 
ancient Egyptians(1), These novels cover, in time of composition, 
nearly 3000 years—that is, they were written occasionally during 
that stretch of time, and yet give strong testimony of the unity 
and unchanging characteristics of the human race. Some of these 
tales might. have been written in our own day, by Dr. Conan 
Doyle, or by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. They have a flavor unmis- 
takably modern. From them we learn some things about ancient 
Egypt which history does not afford us: the intellectual, social, 
industrial and commercial conditions of the people. We see in 
them, also, the true, indisputable picture of the religious and 
moral ideals and practices of the Egyptians. It is possible that 
some of these stories are not fiction, but literal fact. Mr. Petrie 
thinks that the most interesting of the tales in the first series, 
‘©The Adventures of Sanehat,” is strictly historical. The. reader 
will recognize in some of these stories the possible originals of tales 
in Herodotus and the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” The student of folk-lore® 
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will recognize in the folk-tales—‘‘ Aupu and Bata” and ‘‘ Khafra’s 
Tale”—counterparts of popular legends of the Negroes, the red 
men and the authors of ‘‘Gesta Romanorum.”” This induces the 
reflection that, if Prof. Max Miiller’s suggestion, that the ideas of 
our Aryan ancestors were exactly 121 (corresponding to the 121 
roots of Panini), and Mr. Mark Twain's statement that all possible 
jokes may be reduced to thirty-four, be true, the diligent literary 
critic may be able to reduce all possible novels to a small, definite 
number of types, 

The achievements of modern art appear almost illimitable; yet, 
if we should eliminate therefrom the elements of form that we 
have inherited from past generations, how small would be the 
residue. We do not often realize the great debt we owe for our 
ornamental forms to the artists of antiquity. The progress and 
development of ornament have been slow and steady. There ap- 
pear to have been no leaps, though there has been much borrow- 
ing and loaning. During the thousands of years that the 
Egyptians practised the arts of building and ornamentation, it 
would seem that they added but little, if anything, to their original 
stock of ideas. Mr. Petrie traces from start to finish the gen- 
esis and evolution of the art idea of the old Egyptians (2), He 
is scientific in his method, indulges in no poetical and metaphysical 
theories, and therefore has produced, in the little, an uncommonly 
valuable treatise on art. His work is all the more notable because 
itis unpretentious. Only, it has been written by one who. knows 
his subject too thoroughly to be.obscure, or to wish to seem pro- 
found. After discussing the sources of decoration, Mr. Petrie 
treats of the four kinds—geometrical, natural, structural and 
symbolical. The reader will discover in this book many of the 
elements of ornament prevalent at the present day. 





** My Lady Nobody ’’ 
By Maarten Maartens. Illustrated. Harper &» Bros, 

THE ART OF the popular novelist is sometimes as long as the 
number of words stipulated by his publishers, and the life of his 
readers is fleeting. This latest story by the author of ‘‘ God's 
Fool” contains all the excellent qualities that have put him in the 
front rank of English novelists—all the worldly wisdom and hu- 
man sympathy and tender insight, and all his happy gift of putting 
them into epigrams, But the tale is over-long, and its author 
must have been aware of the fact when he sent it forth; aware, 
also, that therefore as a work of art it is defective. Cleverly in- 
serted into the main plot as are the episodes that we are almost 
tempted to call ‘‘ padding,” one can yet easily discover where 
they have been introduced and how; and, likewise, how much the 
tale would be improved by their elimination, Moreover, some of 
this matter is in itself far from admirable. There is, for instance, 
the episode of Miss Mopius. She is a spinster of no longer un- 
certain age, who fondly believes that the Jonker van Helmont is 
making love to her, when in reality he pays his court to her young 
niece. This humorous situation cannot lay claim to the merit of 
novelty; and Mr. Maartens’s treatment of it is very broad. How- 
ever, Miss Mopius’s painfully uninteresting love-story helps to fill 
several pages, and so does her Sympathetico Lob, a patent-medi- 
cine, the directions for taking which the author describes at length. 

The minute and captivating correctness of Mr. Maartens’s de- 
scriptions of Dutch life in all its phases forms one of the chief at- 
tractions of his books; yet we fear that the language in which, 
and the audience for which, he writes have led him to do an.-in- 
justice to an estimable class of his countrymen. Of course, we 
all know from a host of minor English writers that an English 
peer, and even a baronet, looks with unutterable scorn upon his 
family-solicitor, who, according to these writers, always happens 
to bea knave, Mr. Maartens has followed this delectable exam- 
ple, and introduced into this story a Dutch solicitor—wofaris, 
they call him in Holland,—who is a compound of vulgarity, snob- 
bery and caddishness. To be sure, Mr. Maartens, who writes so 
fluently of the Dutch grand monde, must know that a great many 
of its cousins, and some of its uncles, have belonged to this 
scorned profession, although of late years it has been invaded by 
another class, If so vulgar a Dutch solicitor really exists, he is 
a very rare exception. On Mr, Mopius’s niece, who is worthy al- 
most of a book by herself, we shal! not dwell, nor upon Gerard 
van Helmont’s duel with the German count, apropos of boots, as 
far as we can discover. This episode, we suppose, is only intro- 
duced to illustrate the unutterable contempt for and blind hate of 
their German cousins that the Dutch as a nation feel. 

Though far too long, the story is, of course, intezesting, and 
abounds in such happy touches as:—‘‘' To describe her as an en- 
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tirely imaginary invalid would have been malevolent; nature had 
provided her with a tendency to nervous headaches which kindly 
fostering had developed into a vocation”; ‘' ‘Otto,’ said the 
Freule, ‘is at least the only member of this family possessed of 
marked originality.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied the Baroness tartly, ‘but all 
his originality is original sin,’”; and the following inimitable 
bit of description :—‘‘ The Dominé had a parishioner who caused 
him more annoyance than the rest, This sheep of the flock was, 
however, not a black sheep. It was serenely white, It never 
wandered, for it never got up. Its name was Klomp, and its na- 
ture was unmitigated indolence,”’ 





‘¢ The Last Cruise of the Miranda” 
By H.C. Walsh. New York: Transatlantic Pub. Co, 


WHAT IS SAID to have been, in point of numbers, the largest 
expedition that ever sailed hence for the Arctic seas, was the Cook 
party of 1894, in the steamship Miranda, Let not the hasty 
reader suppose that this was a party of ‘‘ Cookies” from London, 
‘* personally conducted” by the great tourist agent, On the con- 
trary, it was a choice party of scientific men, chosen for their 
abilities and good-fellowship, who were going up into the land of 
glaciers and Eskimos and into seas that have endless fascination 
and danger. Evidently there was too much science on board, 
which would have been wholesomely flavored by a little of Jack 
Tar’s old-fashioned superstition, The party chartered as their 
common carrier a steamship which had run on the rocks at Hell 
Gate and Point Judas, suffered two collisions, lost her fastenings 
when she towed the big timber-raft from Nova Scotia, and con- 
tinued her unlucky life as an ocean tramp; and finally, having 
taken on board this company of men of science, she first smashed 
her nose by running intoan iceberg, and ended her tale of woe ona 
sunken reef of Greenland. In this last calamity the party lost their. 
personal belongings, They lived among the Eskimos until Capt. 
Dixon of Gloucester, Mass., with his little fishing-schooner rescued 
them and brought them home, As wonderful as were the ad- 
ventures of Jonah were those of these jolly seafarers, who seem 
to have had a good time in spite of their moist and cold vicissi- 
tudes, : 

The attractive volume, bound in the colors of snow and Arctic 
clothing, consists of Capt. Dixon’s Log, Mr, Henry Collins 
Walsh's story of the expedition and rescue, and several appetizin 
chapters upon various phases of the life of the people who dwe 
up under the northern lights. Such bits of science as Arctic at- 
mospheric dust, the behavior of glaciersand how they grind each 
other and scratch rocks during their sliding career, the Green- 
landers and their environment, how they are buried, what kind of 
teeth they have, the flowers which are their delight or fear, and the 
insects that bite them, are set forth by experts. Various other 
papers make up an unusually attractive volume, which includes 
even an account of the dinner of the Arctic Club in New York, 24 . 
Dec. 1894. Especially interesting are the one hundred) or less 
illustrations reproduced in half-tone from photographs, Although 
we have already seen much of the contents of this work in various 
newspaper articles, it is not only a pleasure but a positive addition 
to science to have the complete story in this neat little book. 





‘¢ Travel and Adventure in Northern Queensland” 
By Arthur C, Bicknell. Longmans, Green & Co, 

LIKE A refreshing breath of oxygen after a prolonged stay in 
an unventilated room, is a good book of adventure after a heap of 
volumes made in library or study. To look at the portrait of this 
author, in his handsome and muscular manhood, is a tonic; and 
to read his pages, which set the imagination a-tingling, is to want 
to go and do likewise. How they recall days of travel and adven- 
ture by sea, mountain and river, mountain-climbing, descents 
into mines and caves, and utter indifference to draughts and 
drenchings, and thermometers up or down! Mr. Bicknell’s story 
of his fun, fare and work in the land of wallabys and kangaroos 
is just the kind of a book to prepare one for something venture- 
some next summer, It is hard to say what kind of adventure he 
did not have in the region of northern Queensland, where so few 
people, even Australians, go. He has met all sorts of ‘‘ black 
fellows,” and fully confirms the testimony borne. by so many of 
these cannibals that the white man, even when properly cooked, 
tastes too salty to please the taste of dusky epicures, The China- 
man, on the contrary, is a sweet and toothsome morsel, Noth- 
ing pleases the Queenslander more than a well-spitted Celestial 
roasting over a hot fire. The black man’s love of tobacco and 
alcoholic spirits is as pronounced as his dislike of clothes and 
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Christianity. The humors of mining and prospecting appear in 
text and picture. 

The discovery of tin in the form of Huntley & Palmer’s biscuit 
cans is not an uncommon thing when greenhorns seek for gold; 
but when the shining ore comes forth, the joy on the face equals 
the gleam on the shovel. The ‘‘Scots Greys” are horse-flies 
which bite like tweezers and render equine life a burden, yet they 
are only one kind of vermin with which man and beast have 
to struggle. After various sorts of adventures the author got 
into a ‘‘ rickshaw,” and, regaining the seaboard and civilization, 
took ship for home. His style is unstudied and dates are lack- 
ing, but those who are going to Australia, or who want the latest 
and freshest book of outdoor adventure, should try Mr. Bick- 
nell’s spirited narrative. 

New Books and New Editions 

‘* LABOR in its Relations to Law,” by F. J. Stimson, consists of 
a series of lectures delivered at the School of Applied Ethics at 
Plymouth, Mass. It opens with a chapter on the history of laws 
relating to labor contracts, labor unions, strikes, etc., including 
both legislative acts and judicial decisions in England and Amer- 
ica. This chapter shows how long and hard the struggle has been 
by which the laborers in the most civilized portion of the world 
have secured legal recognition and the protection of their rights. 
In disputes between labor and capital, the courts of law, when left 
to themselves, have generally decided in favor of employers, so 
that the direct interference of the legislative power has been re- 
quired to secure to laborers the right of organization, the pro- 
tection of working-women and children and other essential inter- 
ests of the working classes. Even now, as Mr. Stimson points 
out, most of the American states are inferior to England in their 
labor laws. Having sketched the history of the subject, he goes 
‘on to set forth more particularly the existing state of the laws 
affecting labor and its interests, with special attention to strikes 
for bettering the condition of the laborer, which are legal acts, and 
boycotts, which are illegal, All sides of the subject are presented, 
briefly of course, but plainly, and so that readers who cannot or 
will not spend much time or study upon the subject may yet ob- 
tain a sufficient general knowledge of the questions involved. The 
book can hardly fail to be useful at the present time, not only to 
the laboring people themselves, but to many politicians and jour- 
nalists as well. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


* * 6 


A COLLECTION of eight essays by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., is 
called ‘‘ Types of American Character.” Three of these papers 
have already appeared in Zhe Atlantic Monthly; the others are 
néw, They treat of various characters more or less typical, but 
which cannot, it seems to us, be regarded as in any special sense 
American; indeed, the author himself says that the only one that 
he deenis distinctly so is the American philanthropist. Some of 
the sketches—the one on the pessimist, for instance—are hardly 
worth reading ; others are of better quality. Yetnone of them rises 
above mediocrity, and all are marred by a certain affected oracu- 
lar tone, which is neither pleasing nor impressive. The author’s 
observations are sometimes excellent and sometimes the reverse; 
occasionally they show great confusion of thought, as, for in- 
stance, in the essay on the American idealist, where he fails to 
distinguish clearly between idealism in the proper sense of the 
word, as a devotion to ideal ends, and the metaphysical theory 
which denies the existence of the material world. In treating of 
the American man-of-letters, Mr. Bradford praises the man who 
labors to produce good work even at a sacrifice of the prizes of 
life; but when he comes to inquire, ‘‘ What will be the first really 
great original literary development of this country ?” he answers 
that it will probably be ‘‘some great work of humor, of laughter. 
We are too serious, we take ourselves too seriously, our vices and 
our virtues too seriously, life too seriously.” The suggestion 
that we are too serious is certainly novel, if not original, unless, 
indeed, the author intended it as a ‘‘ work of humor.” Tle book 
has some good points, but will not be deemed a weighty addition 
to American literature. (Macmillan & Co.) 


7. * &* 


ROBERT ELLIS THOMPsON's “ Political Economy for High 
Schools and Academies" is written from the protectionist point 
of view, though by no means confined to the discussion of the 
tariff question, Prof. Thompson has had long experience in 
teaching his subject, formerly in the University of Pennsylvania, 
and latterly in schools of a lower grade and in University Exten- 
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sion lectures; and in this work he has endeavored to adapt his 
teaching to the younger and less instructed class of minds. He 
says that he has ‘‘ aimed at acquiring clearness and conciseness, 
without coming down to twaddle and commonplace” ; and in 
this respect he has succeeded. Indeed, the chief objection that is 
likely to be brought against his book is that it attains simplicity 
and conciseness of expression at the expense of depth and scien- 
tific accuracy. His definitions of value and price, for instance, 
are so loose, and withal so contrary to those given by most econo- 
mists, that his readers will obtain but a vague idea of what he 
means by those terms. Value he defines as ‘‘the measure, or 
indication, of nature’s resistance to our obtaining the things we 
need,” which is what other economists mean by cost of produc- 
tion. His views on protection and free trade are of course set 
forth, and it is needless to say that they are opposed to those of 
almost all other economists. In treating of labor and capital, he 
affirms that, in his judgment, ‘‘there is no natural law for the 
division of the joint product between wages and profits,” but that 
the division is the result of bargaining. But in spite of some 
vagaries, there are many good things in the volume, especially in 
the chapters on farming, and on money and banking. With per- 
sons of protectionistic leanings it will doubtless be popular. 
(Ginn & Co.) 


* * * 


THOSE STRIVING to know more of Washington will find them- 
selves much indebted to President E. N, Potter of Hobart College, for 
his excellent little work on ‘‘ Washington in his Library and Life.”’ 
The Father of his Country is here brought to view in a new light— 
that of alover of books. The statement has been made, and to 
some extent accepted, that Washington was not a reading man. 
Mr, Potter successfully refutes this accusation, proving that he 
was very much devoted to his library, and that he constantly, from 
earliest manhood, made the most practical use of his books, That 
books were a great factor in his success is made apparent by 
frequent references to them in his letters, and by his thorough in- 
formation on numberless topics, from agriculture to nation- build- 
ing. The disruption of Washington’s library by his heirs must 
always remain a subject of national regret. From theappraiser’s 
list, and from the 384 volumes of the library now in the Boston 
Athenzum, Mr. Potter has gathered the titles of the books which 
for the most part made up Washington's library. The list is most 
instructive, and is in itself an encomium upon the man of whom 
the English historian Green says that ‘‘No nobler figure ever 
stood in the forefront of a nation’s life.’’ Mr. Potter's little book 
is well calculated to give the reader a still loftier conception of 
Washington. (E, & J. B, Young & Co.) 


* * 


WHETHER THIS country will ever engage in the work of col- 
onization, or will hold territory in lands beyond its own frontiers, 
is a question yet to be decided. The American has interests in 
many parts of the world, but as yet possesses hardly so much as 
a coaling-station abroad. The same questions which emerge to- 
day concerning Hawaii, emerged a half-century ago when Liberia 
was established. Now that the United States have been apartyin 
the International Conference which legalized the birth of the 
Congo State, Dr. Jesse Siddall Reeves’s monograph on ‘‘ The 
International Beginnings of the Congo Free State” is timely 
and interesting. The pamphlet forms numbers XI.-XII. of 
the twelfth series of the Johns Hopkins Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science. The author first outlines the 
formation and work of the international African Association and 
ths International Association of the Congo, and then pictures the 
conference of Berlin, and gives an estimate of its work. Admin- 
istered as an appanage of King Leopold of Belgium, the artificial 
political structure has practically lost its international character. 
Still further, the financial aid rendered by Belgium made it more 
clearly a Belgian affair, in fact, a Belgian colony in all but name 
with a right of reversion held by France, Now, the danger is that 
Belgium may repudiate the Congo State, and then France’s empire 
in Africa will be greatlyincreased. Before this is likely to take place, 
however, another conference may be necessary to discuss the rights 
of the residuary legatee. Mr. Reeves gives the bibliography of 
his subject, which is a great boon to the student. The pamphlet 
contains, also, an index to volume XII. of the Studies. Current 
events geeatly enhance its interest. (Johns Hopkins Press.) 

* *- . 


SOME OF our readers may be interested ina book by Mr. Irving 
B, Richman, Consul-Gsneral of the United States,in Switzerland, 
on ‘‘ Appenzell: Pure Democracy and Pastoral Life in Inner- 
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Rhoden,”” The Canton of Appenzell, in northeastern Switzer- 
land, is divided into two parts, known as Inner and Ausser 
Rhoden. Mr. Richman’s book, as the title indicates, relates 
mainly, though not entirely, to the former. After a brief descrip- 
tion of the country and its climate, the author narrates the main 
events in its history from the time of the Romans to the present 
day, dwelling chiefly on the struggles of the people for liberty, 
and‘ofi the religious disputes that grew out of the Reformation. 
The chapters on these themes show clearly the character of the 
people, which is like that of the Swiss generally, in stubborn as- 
sertion of freedom, and in strength and tenacity of religious feel- 
ing. We regret to add that the men of Appenzell, like their 
countrymen of other cantons, were for centuries willing to sell 
their services as mercenary soldiers to any nation that wanted to 
hire them, and were often found fighting the battles of foreigners. 
In the latter part of the book an account is given of the Canton as 
it is to-day, its politics, law and administration of justice, domestic 
and social life and education. As Appenzellis in the main typical of 
Switzerland generally, its history and economy illustrate well those 
of the whole Swiss people. The book is marred by a profusion 
of German words, far beyond what is necessary, but is otherwise 
fairly well written. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY Dr. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The First Folio in the Newberry Library, Chicago.—Mr, Her- 
pich writes on this subject as follows :— 


‘In an atticle entitled ‘Rare and Curious Books in Chicago,’ in the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune of Sept. 28, occurs a misstatement that has 
been so frequently made in the local journals of that city, that the writer 
does not hesitate to call attention through 7he Critic to the error 
which may or may not come as an unwelcome surprise to those now in 
authority in the Newberry Library, The article contained this para- 
graph: ‘The Newberry Library is proud—and not a little proud, either 
— of possessing an original copy of each of the first four folio editions of 
Shakespeare’s plays. No other library in the United States is so rich. 
Even Boston has but three of the famous folios.’* Shortly before Dr. 
Poole’s death, the writer had occasion to examine these folios carefully, 
It needed but a few minutes’ inspection to convince him that the first 
folio was a bastard of the very commonest extraction; for, with the ex- 
pe of a few genuine leaves, the entire folio is made up of various 
other editions. When Dr, Poole was convinced that he had a bogus 
folio in the Library, he stared at the open book for fully five minutes be- 
fore he ventured to stutter his astonishment. He then informed me that 
the Library had acquired the volume from the estate of Henry R. Pro- 
basco of Cincinnati, who was known throughout America and Europe as 
a persistent seeker after treasures, but who bore a reputation among 
booksellers everywhere of driving a hard bargain, always trying to buy at 
his own prices. Dr. Poole surmised that some bookseller had beaten 
Mr. Probasco at his own game.” 





Another School Edition of ‘* Julius Casar.""—Mr. Samuel 
Thurber has edited ‘‘ Julius Cesar’ for the Academy Series of 
English Classics, published by Messrs. Allyn & Bacon of Boston. 
It will be welcome to that considerable class of teachers who, hav- 
ing a good reference-library of Shakespearian literature in their 
schools, prefer to have the pupil look up explanatory matter for 
himself instead of furnishing it for him in notes appended to 
the text. For myself, | doubt whether there is so much value in 
much of this kind of work as its advocates assume. I cannot see 
that looking up an obsolete or unfamiliar word in a dictionary is 
a severer intellectual discipline than looking it up in the latter 
pages of the text-book. It takes more time, but the extra time 
might be employed to better purpose. There is a valuable dis- 
cipline in consulting books of reference when the pupil has to use 
his judgment in finding what he wants and expressing it in his own 
way; as in selecting matter from a long article in a cyclopedia and 
putting it into clear and concise form for an oral or written exer- 
cise. Training in such work should be part of school education, 
but teachers generally ignore it, letting the pupil do it in his own 
blundering and unprofitable fashion, Some instruction, indeed, is 
necessary in the use of the larger dictionaries, but boys and girls 
of average intelligence seldom have more difficulty in this than in 
the proper use of notes. 

Mr. Thurber says in his preface:—‘‘If he [the pupil] has a 
body of.notes that make everything plain, he will have merely to 
con first the text and then the notes, making some effort of mem- 
ory to keep himself primed for recitationtests. This process does 

*The statement of the Chicago paper that the Boston only three of 


has 
the folios is incorrect. For many it has had one of the first folio, two of 
the second, two of the third (one sad 5465, the atte? 100, ond one of the fourth. 
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him almost no good atall.” If so, it is the teacher's fault. The 
fullest notes never make everything plain, and it is a poor teacher 
who cannot make a pupil who has committed them to memory do 
a deal of thinking and reasoning about them in the recitation hour 
if he has not done it before. Heis a poor teacher, indeed, if his man- 
ner of conducting the recitation has led the pupil merely to commit 
the notes to memory. Of the notes as such little or no use should 
be made in the recitation. The text is the lesson, not the notes, 
which are to be used only so far as they are necessary toa 
thorough understanding and appreciation of the text; and it is 
this mastery of the text which is to be tested by the teacher, 

Mr. Thurber’s notes, though comparatively few and brief, are 
scholarly and to the puint.. They are better than in-any-other of 
the cheap editions that I have examined. In the note on ad- 
dressed in the sense of ready (iii. 1. 29) he says ‘‘as always in 
Shakespeare’; but the verb occurs several times in the sense of 
direct, and in one instance at least the participle is so used. See 
** Love’s Labour’s Lost,” v. 2. 92 :— 

‘* Toward that shade I might behold address’d 
The King and his companions.” 


But slips like this are exceptional. 





Magazine Notes 


IN THE January Popular Science Monthly, Prof. Henry Carring- 
ton Bolton begins a history of the Smithsonian Institution. Be- 
sides a sketch of the life of John Smithson, this first instalment 
contains a full account of the bequest, its acceptance by Congress, 
and of the-many and often slow steps that were taken before the 
Institution was fairly started. The act of incorporation, which 
was the product of. much thought and many minds, is printed in 
full; and Prof. Bolton closes his account with the accession of 
Prof, S. P. Langley, the present Secretary. A second article will 
be devoted to the present status and many activities of the Insti- 
tution. Prof. Angelo Heilprin’s ‘‘ A Student's Recollections of 
Huxley” contains some interesting reading. According to Prof. 
Heilprin, Huxley was not a ready speaker, and a victim of stage- 
fright, or, at least, of ‘‘a nervous uneasiness which frequently re- 
quired for its subjugation a strong mental effort.” In speaking 
of this, Huxley assured Prof. Heilprin that ‘he might haye 
saved himsélf an African journey, undertaken for health recu- 
peration, had he refrained from public deliverances,”” The follow- 
ing anecdote is so typical of the man that we cannot refrain from 
quoting it:—‘‘ A prominent bishop of the English Church, whose 
name it is not here necessary to mention, had been for some 
time endeavoring to smash the Darwinian hypothesis through 
some actual researches in zodlogy which he claimed to have under- 
taken. Toward the accomplishment of this laudable effort he used 
many pages of the current magazines and equally many columns 
of the daily press, in each of which the ‘undernurse of Darwin- 
ism’ camein for an uncommonly large share of ridicule. Findin 
that none of these papers brought forth any comment from Prof, 
Huxley, their author in a personal letter called his attention to 
them, at the same time asking to be advised as to what particular 
course of reading would most readily enable him to grapple with 
the various scientific questions which at that time agitated the 





world, Prof. Huxley's full and laconic answer was, ‘Take a 
cockroach and dissect it.’ No further inquiry came from that 
source,” 


The New England Magasine begins the new zens with papers 
on ‘‘ John Trumbull, the Patriot Painter,” by Ellen Strong Bart- 
lett; ‘‘ United States Postage Stamps,” by J. T.Connor; ‘‘ George 
F, Root and His Songs,” by Lydia A, Coonley; and ‘‘ Reading 
Dante with Lowell,"’ by F. M. Holland. The last-named paper 
contains the reminiscences of a Cambridge student in Lowell's 
time. 

The leading attraction of Scribner's during 1895 was Judge 
Robert Grant’s series of papers on ‘‘ The Art of Living”; there 
be those who will say that it was George Meredith’s ‘‘ Amazing 
Marriage,” although, in the matter of fiction in these two volumes 
of the magazine (Jan.—June, July-Dec.), we should give the palm 
to Mrs, hry Ward's ‘‘Story of Bessie Costrell.”” Among 
the more ‘‘solid” serials Prof. Andrews's ‘‘ History of the Last 
Quarter-Century in the United States’’ takes the first place, while 
other historical papers are on ‘‘ Who Won the Battle of New Or- 
leans” (being an unpublished correspondence of Andrew Jackson) 
and ‘‘ Prince Charles Stuart,” by Andrew Lang, Other articles 
that attracted considerable attention were on the cle, ‘' Life at 
the Athletic Clubs,” by Duncan Edwards, and ‘‘ try Clubs 
and Hunt Clubs in America,"” by Edward S. Martin. Music and 
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art are well represented, and the poetry is by Mrs. James T., Fields, 
Edith M. Thomas, William Winter, Ina Coolbrith, Bret Harte, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, R. K. Munkittrick, Mildred Howells, 
Archibald Lampman, H. C. Bunner, Andrew Lang and many 
others. Most notable among the illustrations is the series of 
wood-engravers: Henry Wolf, Gustav Kruel, F. S. King, W. B. 
Closson, Stéphane Pannemaker, Frank French, Elbridge Kings- 
ley, A. Léveillé, Clément Bellenger, William Miller, Florian and 
Lepére; to which must be added Cosmo Monkhouse’s illustrated 
paper on Alma-Tadema, H. C. Bunner’s richly illustrated essay 
on ‘‘American Posters, Past and Present,” M. H. Spielmann’s 
** Posters and Poster-Designing in England,” with numerous re- 
productions, and the series of Easter Pictures by W. T. Smedley, 
Albert Lynch, E. A. Abbey and Edwin Lord Weeks. The con- 
tributors to the Point of View invariably find something to say 
that is worth hearing. 


~ The fiftieth volume of Zhe Century (May-Oct. 1895) has 
been issued in its bound form, in the usual gilt cloth covers. The 
notable feature is, of course, Prof. Sloane’s monumental ‘‘ Life of 
Napoleon,” between which and Miss Anna L. Bicknell’s reminis- 
cences of ‘‘ Life in the Tuileries under the Second Empire” there 
is a historical connection. Of biographical papers and personal 
reminiscences there are many, among them Arthur Lawrence’s 
‘* Bryant and the Berkshire Hills,” Henry Dwight Sedgwick’s 
‘*Reminiscences of Literary Berkshire,’’ Edmund Gosse’s ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Recollections of Robert Louis Stevenson,” Kenyon West's 
‘* Keats in Hampstead," Miss Hapgood’s ‘‘Sénya Kovalévsky” 
and Alexander McArthur’s ‘‘ Rubinstein: the Man and the Musi- 
cian.” The ‘‘ Japanese Life of General Grant,” with its quaint 
illustrations, is also contained in this volume. The fiction in- 
cludes the concluding part of Mr. Crawford’s ‘‘ Casa Braccio,”’ 
Julia Magruder’s ‘‘ Princess Sonia,”’ and a number of notable short 
stories, among them Chester Bailey Fernald's excellent tales of the 
Chinese quarter of San Francisco, and work by Sarah Orne Jew- 
ett, Mary Hallock Foote, F. Hopkinson Smith, Richard Malcolm 
Johnston and George Wharton Edwards. The poetry is by J.W. 
Palmer, James Jeffrey Roche, Will Thompson, Maurice Thomp- 
son, Samuel Minturn Peck, Richard Watson Gilder, James Whit- 
comb Riley, Robert Underwood Johnson, Edith M. Thomas, 
Bitss Carman, Charles G. D. Roberts, Robert Burns Wilson, and 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Among the illustrations we note Mr. 
Cole’s wood-engravings of the Dutch masters, and the numerous 
pictures accompanying the ‘‘ Life of Napoleon.”’ The regular de- 
partments of the magazine continue to deal actively with all the 
‘important phases of our national life, culture and growth. (The 
‘Century Co.) 


The Lounger 


.No ONE knew the late Eugene Field better than his friend 
Francis Wilson, and no one has written about him more sympa- 
thetically. In a recent Harper's Weekly Mr. Wilson speaks 
particularly of his friend’s love of children and of books. Chil- 
dren came first in his affections. Mr. Wilson has first editions of 
call Mr.: Field's works, except the famous ‘‘ Denver Tribune 
Primer,” which is to-day worth from $40, to $50, in open market, 
‘and scarce at that, though it- was given away, or sold for a few 
cents at most, originally. I had forgotten that Field was the 
author of that amusing pamphlet, and recall only one excerpt from 
it:—*' The cat is the dam of the kit—dam the cat and the kit.” 

+ Field was not very proud of this performance, and, I am told, had 
"mo copy of the pamphlet in his own library. Chicago has shown 
‘vite appreciation of Mr. Field by the way it has bought his books 
»ssince his death. The Messrs. Scribner, his publishers, have 
yaprinted over 40,000 copies of his works withinthe past few weeks, 
. large proportion of which has gone to Chicago. I have just 
~~geen the chapter-headings of Mr. Field’s posthumous volume, 
+* The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac,’’ and they are most attract- 
‘dve:——"‘ The Luxury of Reading in Bed,” ‘‘The Delights of 
' Fender Fishing,’’ ‘‘On the Odors Which My Books Exhale,” 
'“ My Romance with Fiametta,” etc. Hew very suggestive they 
ware, particularly ‘‘ The Delights of Fender Fishing.” Reading in 
Ybed sounds attractive, but I have seldom if ever tried it, for the 
“moment my head touches the pillow I'am asleep. For the sufferer 
‘from insomnia, however, I should think that it would not only be 
al , but a necessary part of his nightly routine, for, if he 
certain books that [ could name, the most wakeful man 

would ¢uccumb. 


* * #8 
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THE PORTRAITS of Miss Anna Fuller and Mr. R, D. Black- 
mre given here are from the Messrs. Putnam’s new illustrated 
catalogue. The portraits in 
this catalogue are unusually 
good, Thisone of Mr. Black- 
more, for instance, is capital. 
It does, however, give one the 
impression of a genial market- 
gardener rather than of the 
author of one of the most 
brilliant romances of modern 
times. I give Miss Fuller's 
picture as much for my own 
satisfaction as that of anyone 
else, At one time I thought 
that this clever writer was a 
myth, or a man masquerading 
over alady’sname, I judged 
this from the rather masculine 
quality in the style of ‘‘A 
Literary Courtship,” and was 
for a time confirmed in this 
belief by a misleading conversation on the subject with her pub- 
lisher. He thought that I was speaking of some one else—hence 
a not unnatural confusion. This portrait shows that Miss Fuller 
is no myth, but a very sub- 
stantial reality. Hers is 
an interesting face, as one 
would expect to find in 
the author of ‘‘ Platt Por- 
traits” and ‘‘A Literary 
Courtship,” 


* * 





Ir HAS OFTEN been & 
said by irresponsible per- 
sons that theatrical show- 177 
bills, as seen upon the 
hoardings, are the peo- 
ple’s picture-galleries, I 
should be very sorry to 
think that this was so. It 
is not kind to the people 
to intimate that they are 
pleased with the crude or 
vulgar abominations that . 
flash their gaudy colors at us from every fence and available 
wall. I sometimes ‘think it a pity that we have no public censor 
who might exercise his authority in these matters, Now and again 
Mr. Anthony Comstock confiscates a painting that in his judgment 
is immoral in its tendencies, but the harm of a single picture is 
very limited compared to that of a show-bill flaunted along the 
highway, where every passer-by is obliged to see it. The posters 
advertising a certain play called ‘*An Artist's Model,” which are 
to be seen in shop-windows as well as on the hoardings, are 
not only vulgar, they are vicious. They can exist for but on pur- 
pose—to corrupt innocence and pander to the depraved. 


*_ * * 


FOR A WHILE we had the meaningless swirlings of the Beards- 
ley school of poster-designers. They, at least, were harmless. 
Their only intention was to astonish, and that they did to the 
heart’s content of their originators. Some of them were rather 
effective in design and color, and suggested the hoardings of Paris 
and London; but none were quite as chic as the French. At 
least, they were decorative, and I regret excéedingly that they 
should be dropped for such shameless pictures as those men- 
tioned above. 





* * * 


THE PHILISTINES of East Aurora gave adinner to Mr. Stephen 
Crane, last month, and, to make the occasion memorable, they 
have issued a most daintily printed pamphlet of the regrets of 
those who were bidden but could not come. Among them is 
Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, whose house, that of D. Appleton & Co., 
has just published Mr. Crane’s ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage.” 
According to the pamphlet, Mr. Hitchcock said:—‘'I am glad to 
know that our puppets, when they prove themselves prophets, are 
not without honor in their own country.” I read this quotation 
carefully, and said to myself, ‘‘ Mr. Hitchcock pays a backhanded 
compliment—what does he mean by ‘ puppets’ in this connection?” 
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It proves that he did not mean ‘‘ puppets.”” The word that he wrote 
was ‘‘ people.”” Mr. Hitchcock writes a hand that looks like cipher. 
They say that when you are once accustomed to it, there is no 
writing easier to read, but, until you are accustomed to it, it re- 
mains a mystery. It was new to the compositors of East Aurora, 
hence the hodgepodge. It is a littie curious that Mr. Hitchcock’s 
predecessor at the Messrs. Appleton’s, the late Mr. O. B. Bunce, 
also wrote an almost undecipherable hand; and yet, as in Mr. 
Hitchcock’s case, the compositors at the Williamsburg’ printing 
establishment took as readily to it as to type-written copy. 
* * 


‘*CLAUDIUS CLEAR" does not write very flatteringly of the 
late D. G, Rossetti in The British Weekly, He takes Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti’s life and correspondence of his brother as the text for a 
homily upon the poet and his wife, and hopes that with this volume 
‘*the vexed ghost may rest.”” Claudius is severe on the failings 
of the poet:—‘‘ There was no complexity about Rossetti’s char- 
acter,” he writes, ‘* He had very brilliant gifts and much genuine 
amiability of character. But he was a weak sensualist. We 
hear from all his biographies enough, and too much, of his ruinous 
subjection to chloral, His brother tells us quite frankly that this 
was latterly accompanied by a large indulgence in whisky.” And 
‘* Claudius Clear” hints at an even greater tragedy, 


* * %* 


THE MOST INTERESTING and novel part of this book, we are 
told, is that relating to Rossetti’s wife. Her name was Lizzie 
Siddal, and she was employed in a bonnet-shop in Leicester Square, 
where she was seen and admired by a young artist who induced 
her to be his model. She is described as ‘‘tall, finely formed, 
with a lofty neck and regular yet somewhat uncommon features, 
greenish-blue, by en'ieys f eyes, large, perfect eyelids, brilliant 
complexion, and a lavish, heavy wealth of coppery-golden hair. It 
was what many people call red hair, and abuse under that name.” 
When Rossetti saw her and became engaged to her, she was but 
seventeen years of age. It was ten or eleven years before they 
were married, though no one understands why they should have 
postponed their wedding-day. Lizzie Siddal was no ordinary 
shop-girl. Under Rossetti’s training she became so excellent a 
painter, that Ruskin allowed her 150/. a year for what she could 
do for him; and she had a decided gift for poetry besides. She 
developed the seeds of consumption at a very early age, and was 
so ill on her wedding-day as to be scarcely able to go through the 
ceremony, She suffered, also, from acute neuralgia and took 
stimulants and opiates alternately, When she died, an empty 
laudanum bottle was found by her side, A strange couple, in- 
deed—both gifted and both addicted to the excessive use of drugs. 
From the nature of things their married life could not be happy. 
Degeneration is aptly illustrated in this singular story. 





A Plea for Peace 


AN ADDRESS from English to American men-of-letters, on the 
Anglo-American difficulty regarding Venezuela, has been circu- 
lated in London, and will probably be signed by such prominent 
authors as John Ruskin, William Lecky, Sir Walter Besant, 
Richard Blackmore, Thomas Hardy, William Black, Rider Hag- 
gard and John Morley. 

After the usual preamble, the address says:—‘‘ There are two 
paths before us. One leads, we know not whither, but in the 
end, through war with all its accompaniments of carnage, un- 
speakable suffering, limitless destruction and hideous desolation, 
to its inevitable sequel, hatred, bitterness and the disruption of 
our race. It is this path that we ask you to join us in an effort to 
make impossible. * * * Nothing in history has earned us 
more glory than the conquest of a vast continent by the Anglo- 
Saxon race. When our pride is humbled by the report of things 
that you do better than ourselves, it is also lifted up by the con- 
sciousness that you are our kindred. There is no anti-American 
feeling among Englishmen; it is impossible that there can be any 
anti-English feeling among Americans.” 

It then dwells on the tie of literature, and on the harm that 
would come to it through war, with its tales of carnage and 
songs that perpetuate the memory of injury and hatred. In con- 
clusion the address says :— 

‘*Poets and creators, scholars and philosophers, men and 
women of imagination and vision, we call upon you in the exer- 
cise of your far-reaching influence to save our literature from dis- 
honor and our race from lasting injury.” 

The new Poet Laureate has declined to sign the address. 
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The New Poet Laureate 


ALFRED AUSTIN, who was appointed Poet Laureate on New 
Year’s day, was born at Headingley, near Leeds, 30 May 1835. 
The son of Catholic parents, he was educated at Stonyhurst Col- 
lege and St. Mary's College, Oscott. He took his degree at the 
University of London in 1853, and four years later was called to 
the bar of the Inner Temple. According to his own confession, 
he studied law only in deference to his parents’ wishes; but deep 
in his heart was an ardent love of the Muse, who, it must be con- 
fessed, has only coolly returned the affection. Mr. Austin. pub- 
lished his first poem, ‘‘ Randolph,” anonymously, when he was 
eighteen; on the death of his father, in 1861, he quitted the 
Northern Circuit and went to Italy, issuing in the same year his 
first acknowledged volume of poems, ‘‘ The Season: A Satire,” 
of which a third (revised) edition saw the lightin 1869, His other 
poetical works are ‘‘ My Satire, andits Censors" (afterwards sup- 
pressed); ‘‘ The Human Tragedy,” ‘‘ The Golden Age,” ** Inter. 
ludes,” ‘* Rome or Death ’’; ‘* Madonna’s Child"; *‘ The Tower 
of Babel,” a drama; ‘*Leszko, the Bastard: A Tale of Polish 
Grief”; ‘*‘ Savonarola,” a tragedy; ‘*Soliloquies in Song,” *' At 
the Gate of the Convent,” ‘‘Love’s Witowhood, and Other 
Poems,” ‘‘ Prince Lucifer,” ‘‘ English Lyrics,” ‘The Days of 
the Year,” ‘* Fortunatus the Pessimist"’ and ‘* England's Darling, 
and Other Poems.” In additition to these.he has written three. 
novels—‘‘ Five Years of It," *‘ An Artist's Proof” and ‘‘Won 
By a Head,” a volume of essays on ‘‘ The Poetry of the Period”’; 
‘*A Vindication of Lord Byron,” in answer to Mrs, Stowe's 
article, ‘‘The Story of Lord Byron's Life”; ‘* Russia before 
Europe,” ‘‘ Tory Horrors,” ‘‘ Hibernian Horrors” and ‘* Eng- 
land’s Policy and Peril '’—four political screeds ; ‘‘ The Garden that 
I Love” and ‘‘In Veronica’s Garden,” 

Mr. Austin was correspondent of the London Standard during 
the sittings of the Gicumenical Council at Rome, and its special 
correspondent at the German headquarters during the war of 
1870. In 1883 he founded, with Mr. W. J, Courthope, 74e National 
Review, which he edited until the summer of 1893. Taken alto- 
gether, we think that Mr, William Morris summed-up the new Poet 
Laureate with terse accuracy when he declared him to be ‘‘a 
respectable sort of literary person.’’ In his ‘* Victorian Poets,” 
published long before the possibility of Mr. Austin’s laureateship 
was dreamt of, Mr. Stedman thus wrote of him :— 

‘* Alfred, Austin’s essays on ‘The Poetry of the Period’ justly 
attracted notice, They were epigrammatic, conceived in a logical 
if disciplinary spirit, and almost'the first severe criticism to which 
our ‘chief musicians’ have been subjected. Here was one who 
dared to lay his hand onthe sacred images. He bore down 
mercilessly upon ‘the feminine, narrow, domesticated, timorous’ 
verse of the day, calling Tennyson feminine, Browning studious, 
Whitman noisy and chaotic, Swinburne and Morris not great be- 
cause the times are bad, but only less tedious than the rest, While 
an iconoclast, his effort was constructive in its demand for the 
movement and passion that have animated more virile eras, When 
so lusty acritic himself came out as a poet, it might fairly have been 
expected that he would at least; whatever his demerits, avoid the 
tameness thus deplored. But movement and the divine fire are 
precisely what are lacking in Mr, Austin’s respectable and some- 
what labored books of verse. ‘The Human Tragedy,’ a work by 
which he doubtless would wish to be judged, includes an early 
printed section, ‘Madonna's Child,’ which is a key to the poem. 
The whole requires ten thousand lines, cast in of/ava rima and 
other standard forms. The Georgian measures are here, but not 
their force and glow. The movement is of the slowest, the phi- 
losophy prudish, and the story hard to follow: lovers are kept 
from marriage by religious zeal; they don the Red Cross, travel 
and talk interminably, and finally are shot, and die in each other's 
arms, to the great comfort of the reader. ‘Savonarola’ is a better 
work—a studious tragedy, but not relieved by humor and realism, 
and with few touches that are imaginative. The title-piece of 
‘At the Gate of the Convent’ is artistic and yg iy and is 
followed by a good deal of contemplative verse, mostly lyrical in 
form, with the lofty ode not slighted. What we miss is the in- 
cense of divine poesy. The author's satirical interludes have 
point, and I have seen graceful lyrics from his pen; but his am- 
bitious verse, on whatever principle composed, is not of the class: 
that reaches the popular heart, nor likely, on the other hand, to 
capture a select group of votaries like those so loyal from the out- 
set to Rossetti and Browning.” 

In the course of an interview, a few days since, Mr. Stedman 
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‘*[ have fully shared in the opinion of professional writers, so 
freely expressed in England and America, that the office should be 
tendered to Mr. Swinburne. In fact, I can hardly believe that the 
office has finally reached Mr. Austin without some official .know- 
ledge that neither Swinburne nor Morris would accept it.. Having 
once printed a brief review of the new Laureate’s poetry, I am free 
to say that his more ambitious efforts do not impress me, though 
they are the work of a well-equipped and able man. But hislater 
volumes, one of them dramatic, do contain some charming songs 
and lyrics. He is without doubt a vigorous and critical prose 
writer, of the polemic kind, as his bold and racy essays in 7emple 
Bar on Tennyson and other contemporaries showed us years ago. 
They were collected in a book entitled, if I remember rightly, 
* Poetry of the Period,’ and were thoroughly iconoclastic. It is 
striking that he should now succeed the great Laureate whom he 
laid hands upon. 

‘Since we cannot have Swinburne or Morris or, as a courtly 
and exquisite minstrel, Austin Dobson, I suppose Mr. Austin will 
make a good substitute during what may be called an interregnum. 
Perhaps the touch of the laurel may inspire him to be much more 
than that. Iam glad that a fairly respectable appointment has 
been made, rather than that the office should be allowed to. lapse 
altogether, The appointment shows an official respect for Eng- 
lish traditions. I am a very radical American, but, if I were born 
in England, I would cherish loyalty to her ivied institutions, cer- 
tainly to those which transmit the reverence for poetry and learn- 
ing.’ 

Or. Richard Henry Stoddard said:—‘‘So far as the political 
phase of the question is concerned, I consider the appointment an 


excellent one. Mr. Morris is a socialist, and Mr. Swinburne is . 


every kind of an ‘ist.’ Personally, I do not think that either 
Swinburne or Morris could have hoped to secure the appointment, 
considering their well-known political views. So far as real ability 
as a poet goes, Mr. Austin is not to be compared to the other two. 
Mt. Austin, however, is a thoroughly capable man. He undoubt- 
edly possesses the ability to write a poem in good taste, with dig- 
nity, and can be trusted in time of an emergency. Mr. Austin is 
placed at a great disadvantage by reason of his work being so lit- 
tle known. Comparatively few people know that his writings 
have been collected recently and published. I think that the 
office of Poet Laureate should havebeen allowed to lapse with 
Lord Tennyson, Mr. Austin is the fifteenth Laureate, and as a 
rule the worst poets have been chosen to fill the office so long 
only as their policy was safe. The only Poet Laureate who has 
ever written anything really worthy of recognition while holding 
the office was Lord Tennyson.” 

Commenting editorially on the appointment, the 7rzbune said :— 
‘<The appointment of Alfred Austin as the Poet Laureate is a 
curious bit of Tory politics, He is the principal leader-writer of 
the Standard, nh Bt shall see the somewhat comic spectacle of 
the official troubadour of the nation turning out daily ‘‘ editori- 
als,” in praise or defence of the acts and policy of the man who 

ve him his harp. He will, too, it is fairly to be supposed, 
Caret forth in song occasionally in glorification of Lord Salisbury’s 
caution in Armenia, or Mr, Chamberlain’s care for colonial trade, 
or Mr. Balfour's noble reserve about bimetallism, In fact, there 
never has been a crown poet to whom so many ‘channels of use- 
fulness ’ were open. Everyone will now more and more admire 
Mr. Gladstone's wise reserve in refusing to fill Tennyson’s place. 
Even if the choice of the crack poet of any country were easy, in 
days when so much poetry is produced, the office itself is one 
which has long been an anachronism. It belongs, if not to the 
period in which bards sang the goodness and  oapmaan of kings 
and chieftains under their noses, at least to that in which it was 
a great thing for an author to be able to dedicate his book toa 
nobleman. It is out of place in the days of newspapers and 
free criticism and interviewing and abundant versification, It 
is easy to predict that Mr. Austin’s journalistic connections will 
ruin and probably end the office. If the other newspapers are 
going to stand the selection of a Poet Laureate from the staff of 
an esteemed contemporary, the profession must have lost its 
ancient fire and vigor.” * 

The Evening Post of this city had this to say :— 

**Mr. Austin is, at any rate, a respectable poet, as well as a 
wofthy man, he has written nothing that greatly thrills the 
reader, he has written many verses over which one would not 
willingly fall asleep. In other directions he has been an indus- 

and not unsuccessful literary worker, and as a journalist he 
has won actual distinction. Of course, these latter facts have no 
bearing upon his qualifications for the Laureateship, though they 
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probably had as much weight as his poetry in determining the 
official choice. He is now in the afternoon of a long and busy life, 
and it would be ungracious to begrudge him whatever fame and 
profit may accrue to him from the title. We can scarcely look 
for any great improvement in his future and official work, but we 


need not fear anything quite so bad as that which some of his 


predecessors inflicted upon the world. One day, perhaps, there 
will be another true Laureate, but he will be born, not made. 
Divine right as a title to kingdoms is a worn-out myth, but it re- 
mains, and always will remain, the only valid title to poetry's 
laurel crown,” q 
In his latest volume, ‘‘In Veronica’s Garden,” the new Poet 
Laureate thus sings the old song of ‘‘ Peace on Earth,” to which 
recent occurrences have given a deeper meaning :— 
‘* But not alone for those who still 
Within the Mother-Land abide, 
We deck the porch, we dress the sill, 
And fling the portals open wide. 


But unto all of British blood— 

Whether they cling to Egbert’s Throne 
Or, far beyond the Western flood, 

Have reared a Sceptre of their own, 


And, half-regretful, yearn to win 

Their way back home, and fondly claim 
The rightful share of kith and kin _ 

In Alfred’s glory, Shakespeare’s fame— 


We pile the logs, we troll the stave, 
We waft the tidings wide and far, 
And speed the wish, on wind and wave, 
To Southern Cross and Northern Star. 


Yes! Peace on earth, Atlantic stand ! 
Peace and good-will, Pacific shore ! 

Across the waters stretch your hand, 
And be our brothers more and more ! 


Blood of our blood, in every clime ! 
Race of our race, by every sea ! 

To you we sing the Christmas rhyme, 
For you we light the Christmas-tree.” 





The American Folk-Lore Society 


THE SEVENTH annual meeting of this Society was held in the 
lecture-room of the Chemical Laboratory of the University of Penn- 
sylvania on Dec, 27-28. The most important papers presented 
were those of the retiring President, Dr. Washington Matthews, 
U.S. A., on ‘*The Poetry and Music of the Navahoes” and 
‘* The Great Shell of Kintyel"’; Capt. John G. Bourke’s ‘* Arabic 
Survivals in the Language and Folk Usage of the Rio Grande Val- 
ley"; and Dr. Franz Boas’s ‘‘ Development of the Indian Mythol- 
ogies of the North Pacific Coast.” Dr. Matthews referred to Dr. 
Leatherman’s account of the Navahoes as the one long accepted 
as authoritative. In it that writer has declared that they have no 
traditions nor poetry, and that their songs ‘‘ were but a succession 
of grunts.” Dr. Matthews discovered that they had a multitude of 
legends, so numerous that he never hoped to collect them all; an 
elaborate religion, with symbolism and allegory, which might vie 
with that of the Greeks; numerous and formulated prayers and 
songs, not only multitudinous, but relating to all subjects, and 
composed for every circumstance of life. These songs are as full 
of poetic images and figures of speech as occur in English, and are 
handed down from father to son, from generation to generation. 

Dr. Boas’s paper led to a discussion of the question of the inde- 
pendent origin of tales and myths, as opposed to the theory of 
diffusion from a common source. He claimed the correctness of 
the latter view, as opposed to independent creation, in culture 
areas like that to which his paper referred. Capt. Bourke’s ad- 
dress might as well have been styled ‘‘Spanish’”’ as ‘‘ Arabic 
Survivals,” for the ‘customs to which he referred are those com- 
mon in Spain at the present day, although preserving more of 
their ancient character in the New World. The other papers 
read were on ‘‘ Five Algonquin Myths of the Ottawa Region,” 
by Robert Bell; ‘‘ Magic and Medicine Among the Micmacks,” 
by Stanbury T. Hager; ‘‘ Poetical Aspects of American Aborig- 
inal Speech,” by Alexander F. Chamberlain; ‘‘ Cherokee Medicine 
Myths,” by J. H. McCormick; ‘‘ Angolan Customs Connected 
with Funerals, Adultery, Marriage and Courting, Swearing and 
Ordeals,”” by Heli Chatelain; ‘* Folk-Lore of the Horseshoe,”’ by 
Robert M. Lawrence; ‘*Moon Superstitions in America,” by 
William Wells Newell; and ‘‘ American ‘ Cuss Words,’ ” by Daniel 
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G. Brinton. The following papers were read by title, their au- 
thors being absent:—‘‘ Note on the Common Belief in Infants’ 
Occult Power of Communication,” ‘* Note on the Accuracy of the 
Indian’s Memory and Transmission of Song,” and ‘* Account of 
Certain Sporadic Religions Among Some of the Indian Tribes of 
the United States,"’ by Alice C. Fletcher; ‘‘ Kootenay Indian 
Mythology,” by Alexander F, Chamberlain; ‘‘ Folk-Lore A. D. 
2000,”’ by James S. Kennedy ; and ‘‘ Notes on the Dialect of New- 
foundiand,” by George Patterson. 

The meeting showed a distinct gain in the popular appreciation 
of the objects of the Society, as well as in the character of the 
papers presented. In connection with the plan for joining the 
English Folk-Lore Society in the preparation and publication of a 
Bibliography of English Folk-Lore, the following resolution was 
adopted :—*‘ That the American Folk-Lore Society embraces the 
opportunity to express its sympathy with the labors of the parent 
society in England, and its interest in the progress of English 
scholarship, with which the intellectual life of America is indis- 
solubly connected.”’ The following officers were elected for 1896: 
President, John G, Bourke, 3d Cavalry U. S. A.; First Vice- 
President, Stewart Culin, University of Pennsylvania; Second 
Vice-President, Prof. Henry Ward, Johns Hopkins University; 
Permanent Secretary, W. W. Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 





London Letter 


SCARCELY a Christmas passes, but some ghastly tragedy 
breaks in to trouble the joy of the week. Very possibly the 
statistician would find that the average of death was no higher 
between December the twentieth and December the twenty- 
seventh than during any other week in the year; and it is, no 
doubt, sentiment alone that seems to trace a peculiar persistency 
in the tragedies of Yule. Nevertheless, the sentiment remains; 
and the last week has added fuel to the fire. It must have 
been a great shock to many and diverse classes of readers 
to open their papers on Christmas Eve, and find themselves 
confronted with the sad news of Stepniak's death, That a 
man who had passed through such a whirl of perils unscathed 
should ultimately die on a London railway seemed one of 
those strange strokes of irony by which Fate still announces 
her survival, fresh and virulent as in the days of A®schylus. 
It seems difficult to explain how the victim was rundown. The 
line was clear and straight for a long distance, the engine- 
driver sounded his whistle for half a mile: Stepniak, how- 
ever, was absorbed in his reading, and the men who watched the 
accident helplessly, noticed that he seemed quite unconscious of 
the approach of danger. He was on his way to a friendly gather- 
ing, and had only just parted from his wife. The incident makes 
melancholy reading. 

Most people know that ‘‘ Stepniak”’ was a pseudonym, adopted 
to conceal a name which had incurred the utmost risks and was 
liable to the last penalties in Russia, It signifies a dweller on the 
Steppes—an outlaw. The mam-who bore it was forty-three years 
old at the time of his death, being born in 1852 of well-to-do 
parents. He was Russian by descent, and received a Russian 
education at the Military Gymnasium. It was during his first 
years of active service as an artillery officer that he began to sow 
the seeds of democracy among his troops, He was but twenty- 
two when he was seized as a suspect, andimprisoned. He es- 
caped with the connivance of one of his gaolers, He fled to 
Odessa, to his friend Felix Volkhousky, and from that time 
travelled the country at his peril, in various disguises. He as- 
sisted Krapotkin to escape from the prison of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and was connected with some of the most hazardous ven- 
tures of the revolutionary party. The course of one of these 
drove him to a deed after which he had only the choice of flight 
or instant death; and, with the approval, indeed, with the ex- 

ressed desire of his fellows, he left Russia for England. Here 

e began his career as a publicist. ‘* Underground Russia” was 
followed by ‘‘The Russian Peasantry,” ‘‘ The Russian Storm- 
Cloud”’ and the like; and his last work, ‘‘ King 
Stork,” was only a few weeks since placed in the hands of the 
reviewers. He was full of fresh plans at the moment of his un- 
timely death—a death which deprives the world of a man within 
his limits supremely sincere, who was ready, in the cause of what 
he conceived as right, to spare no’nerve or energy. It is probable 
that his funeral will be made the occasion of something in the 
nature of a Russian demonstration. 

Christmas has come and gone; and Boxing-Day has brought 
the usual complement of pantomimes and entertainments, At 
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Drury Lane, Sir Augustus Harris has contrived to be as popular 
as ever and at the same time to control the music-hall element 
which used to make his pantomime a trifle tedious. In this re- 
spect, he improves slowly from year to year; and will no doubt 
in time accustom his patrons to a moderate and refined form of 
entertainment. Mr. Oscar Barrett, on the other hand, has de- 
parted somewhat from his unconventional and idyllic line; and, in 
‘* Robinson Crusoe,” his latest venture at the Lyceum, has allied 
himself very closely with the ordinary, spectacular ‘‘ Olympian” 
style of display. Yesterday afternoon, ‘‘Robinson Crusoe” 
dragged not a little; and the splendor of its barbaric ballets struck 
one as somewhat tawdry and not always in the best taste. At 
Olympia the enormous spectacle of the Derby and the storming 
of the Chitral pass was presented for the first time, It is reported 
to have run a little roughly, as was only to be expected from so 
huge an enterprise, and to have included a few items which failed 
to tell in so vast an area, but, as a whole, the show seems calcu- 
lated to please the proletariate. A tableau at the end, in which 
England and America joined hands under the Union Jack and the 
Stars and Stripes, was enthusiastically received by an immense 
audience, 

The book-market, of course, is stagnated for a few days. Im- 
mediately before Christmas there was more activity in the trade 
than has been known for several years, and booksellers are be- 
ginning to look more cheerful. It really seems as though things 
were to better themselves by the summer. There is plenty of 
room for improvement. 

Mr. Robert H. Sherard, the patient exposer of literary black- 
legs, is understood to be about to divert his interest into another 
channel, He projects a life of Guy de Maupassant, which will be 
published during the summer of 1896, Mr. Max Pemberton is 
writing a new series of tales of a sensational character, which will 
appear serially during the coming year in one of the leading mag- 
azines. They will deal with mysteries and adventures in old 
Paris. Mr, Anthony Hope's new serial, ‘‘ Phroso,’’ has been 
secured by Mr, Jerome for Zhe J/dler. It will be about the length 
of ‘* The Prisoner of Zenda.”” Meanwhile, expectation is lively 
concerning the premzére of the last-named novel in its new guise 
of drama: concerning which, more anon, : : 


LONDON, 27 Dec, 1895.’ ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Chicago Letter 


THE CAXTON CLUB, which was orgatized last winter, has just 
taken possession of three rooms in the building occupied by the 
University Club and the Chicago Literary Club, and opened its 
first exhibition. The Club's new quarters are tastefully decorated 
and furnished, and have a pleasant atmosphere of repose and re- 
finement. The prevailing colors are dull greens and reds, and the 
walls are covered, above the ebony wainscoting, with a lustrous 
green Japanese paper. The book-cases, hanging cases for etchings, . 
chairs and tables are likewise of ebony, and of simple and good 
design. The Caxton Club was organized by lovers of beautiful 
books, and is modelled upon the Grolier Club of New York. The 
book-cases are empty at present, but they doubtless will be filled 
gradually and carefully. Mr. James W. Ellsworth, who has col- 
lected everything well, from rugs and porcelains to books and 
pictures, is the President; Mr. George Higginson, Jr., is Secre- 
tary; and Mr. W. Irving Way, the publisher, is Librarian, A 
monthly exhibition is to be held, to which women will be admitted 
by card. The first shows a collection of etchings, which is in- 
tended to illustrate the work Of the late Philip Gilbert Hamerton 
upon that subject. It isa part of alarger exhibition of the same kind 
which was held in New York, and in its well-printed catalogue the 
Caxton Club expresses its indebtedness to Mr. Frederick Keppel 
for the etchings hung. About sixty are shown, comprising many 
of those plates which Mr. Hamerton selected for special admira- 
tion. Rembrandt is represented by three portraits, Van Dyck by 
one, and there are facsimiles of two of Diirer’s etchings. 
Claude’s ‘‘ Le Bourier”’ is here, and Méryon, Lalanne, Jacquemart, 
Jacque, Corot, Whistler, Haden, Samuel Palmer and Rajon are 
some of the artists of our own century who are represented, 
Whistler is shown sparingly through a few early examples, but 
when Mr. Hamerton’s patronizing treatment of him is remembered, 
the neglect seems appropriate enough, though it sadly impeaches 
the critic’s judgment. Nevertheless, Mr, Hamerton has done 
much to call the attention of the public to the value and beauty o' 
the etcher’s art, and for this we owe him gratitude. . 

Another club was organized last fall and has been in 
for some weeks of a habitat in the Atheneum Building. It is 
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dubbed, with becoming modesty, the Little Room. The Club re- 
joices in no other name than that, but it has grown to be synony- 
mous with a delightful feeling of easy good-fellowship. There 
are not more than thirty members, and these have all accom- 
— something in one or another of the arts, The Little Room 

@ pretty, cosy place, whefe a cup of tea is served of a Tuesday 
afternoon, and only candle-light is permitted to encroach upon the 
dusky shadows. Onecan look out from its windows over the 
roofs, where the smoke borrows color from the sunset, to the 
tranquil Lake, And occasionally there isa little music, or some- 
one tells a story, or relates a picturesque adventure, Plans for 
work are discussed and criticised and good-naturedly laughed at, 
and now and then a member will bring a bit of silver which she 
has hammered into some decorative shape that still shows the 
mark of the tool, or a sculptor will unwind the wet cloths from 
clay which his fancy has made beautiful. It is a pleasant gather- 
ing, which as yet is uncontaminated by the least touch of formal- 
ity. The Club is ruled, moreover, by a secret committee, whose 
will is law, though its identity is misty. 

Mr. Herman A. MacNeil, to whom was recently awarded a 
scholarship by Johns Hopkins University, left for Rome on Christ- 
mas day. In compliance with the terms of the gift he will re- 
main there a year. Mr. MacNeil’s talent is so original and fine 
that the selection was eminently just, though it seems a little in- 
congruous to send a sculptor whose work is essentially modern 
and Americanto Rome, Yet the study will undoubtedly widen 
his outlook. Mr, Walter McEwen, who has been in town for the 
past six weeks, leaves in a day or two for Paris, where he will 
complete his decorative work for the Congressional Library in 


Washington. Itis a large and important undertaking, but the 
plan for it promises extremely well. His subjects are drawn from 
Greek mythology. 


During the month of January the Art Institute will hold a special 
exhibition of works by Mr. August Franzen. On New Year's day 
the Antiquarians open there an exhibition of tapestries lent by 
Mr. Charles M. Ffoulke of Washington, and towards the end 
of the month the work of the late Gustave Doré from the 
Doré Gallery in London is to be shown. Early in February 
there will be an exhibition of contemporary Swedish paintings, 
=_— by Mr. Anders Zorn, which: promises to be interest- 

ig. 


CHICAGO, 31 Dec. 1895. Lucy MONROE, 


THE HONORS bestowed by the French Government on New 
Year's Day were very interesting to us of the West, for the 
coveted cross of the Legion of Honor was given to Mr. Walter 
McEwen of Chicago; Mr. Gari Melchers of Detroit, and Mr. 
Frederic MacMonnies of New York. In all of these men we have 
aspecial pride, for they were among the builders of the Vanished 
City. Mr. McEwen painted the decorations in the southeast 
corner of the Manufacturers’ Building, Mr. Melchers those in the 
southwest, and Mr. MacMonnies modelled the stately fountain 
which was known by his name. All three have spent much time 
in this city and are well known here, but our connection with 
Mr. McEwen is strongest, as he is one of us by birth and training. 
Nevertheless, we cannot take the credit of his artistic education. 
Here, at an early age, he tried to please his father by going into 
business, but, while there was paper at hand to sketch upon, 
little business was accomplished. This trifling continued until 
the head of the house was in despair over the failure of his son. 
Then the latter definitely rebelled against the career that was be- 
ing thrust upon him. He succeeded in gaining his mother’s sym- 
pathy in his desire to study abroad, and from that moment was 
untrammelled. He went first to Munich, where he worked hard 
for several years before he drifted to Paris, He develqped early a 
distinct individuality, and has never been much swerved from his 
own path by the varying Paris fads and enthusiasms. His growth 
has been from within, but it has been steady and conspicuous. He 
has exhibited little in New York, but the four thoughtful, skill- 
fully painted pictures hung at the Columbian Exposition—‘‘ The 
Witches,” ‘*The Absent One,” ‘Telling Ghost Stories” and 
‘* The Judgment of Paris ""—have surely not been forgotten. The 
more important of his pictures in the last Salon, ‘‘A Dutch 
Family,” has been bought by the Belgian Government. The 
other, ‘* Two Friends,” a very graceful thing, lovely in color, was 
hung here recently at the Art Institute exhibition of oils. Mr. 


McEwen clung to the old Salon when the division came, a few 
~— ago, while Mr. Melchers risked his fortunes with the new. 

men are now at work upon decorations for the Congressional 
Library in Washington ; and Mr. McEwen, who has been here for 
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two months, as stated above, returns at once to Paris, where he 
will devote himself to this problem until next fall. 

Apropos of these new honors, the 7+dbune tells an amusing 
story about Mr. MacMonnies, He had submitted a design for a mon- 
ument in a certain Western city, and the committee of business- 
men approved it with the exception of afew points, Theysent for 
the sculptor, that they might suggest some changes in the design. 
‘*Hecame; he listened; heremained immovable. Passing through 
Chicago on his return he told a brother-artist that he had never 
met such men before. In moving accents of deepest disgust he 
said:—‘Why, my dear fellow, they are so awfully sane ; you 
wouldn't believe it. I neversawsuchasanelotinmylife!’ Fi- 
nally the ‘sane lot’ yielded to the single artist, and well may their 
city rise up and call them blessed for doing so.” 

An exhibition of about forty paintings by Mr. R. W. Vonnoh is 
now in progress atthe Art Institute. Sixteen of these are portraits, 
and they show again Mr. Vonnoh’s rare tact in catching a likeness, 
in expressing in simple terms the character of his subject. The most 
brilliant success of the exhibition is the portrait of little Miss Mild- 
red Blair. 

The Trustees of the Newberry Library hope soon to secure by 
purchase a valuable collection of bookson the Chinese Empire. It 
was gathered by Gen, G. W. Bailey of Nevada, lowa, who some 
years ago was an attaché of the British Embassy in China. About 
half of the 1200 volumes are by Chinese writers, and many of those 
by foreigners are rare and valuable, 

The beautiful books which Mr. William Morris designed and 
printed for Way & Williams of this city have just arrived. As 
I stated some months ago, Rossetti’s ‘‘ Hand and Soul,” originally 
printed in Zhe Germ, was the work selected for publication, and 
Mr. Morris has given it an exquisitely rich setting. This is the 
first time that the imprint of an American firm has appeared on 
one of his books. 


CHICAGO, 7 Jan. 1896, Lucy MONROE. 


‘‘An Occasional Spot on the Sun”’ 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


Having been out of the reach of civilization for a week, 1 have 
seen to-day, for the first time, your issue of December 21, in 
which Mr. E. C. Stedman replies to (but does not answer) my 
communication of November 26, 

Further discussion of the typographic defects of ‘‘ A Victorian 
Anthology” can scarcely be of sufficient importance to deserve 
very much of your space: I only ask a line or two wherein to 
enter a plea of ‘‘ not guilty” to the charge of ignorance of good 
form and ‘‘ lack of experience in the best typographical usage,” 
which the editor of that volume prefers against me, I readily 
agree that ‘‘it is a serious wrong to accuse a famous printing- 
house of ‘slovenliness’ and ‘careless proof-reading ’’’—unless 
such accusation should happen to be based upon fact. That ‘‘A 
Victorian Anthology" presents abundant evidence of lack of the 
rigidest care in proof-reading, I shall presently proceed to point 
out; but Mr. Stedman having frankly avowed his sole responsi- 
bility for all the defects of the book, typographic and other, 1 am 
entirely willing that the charge of slovenliness, which I ‘‘ assumed, 
oddly enough,” should rest upon the proof-reader, shall be trans- 
ferred to the editor. 

To my complaint that it was inconsistent to print lines from 
Landor, Hood, Tennyson e¢ a/, with apostrophes substituted for: 
the elided vowels, in one of Mr. Stedman's books, while the 
identical lines appear without such emasculation in another of Mr. 
Stedman’s books (both from the impeccable Riverside Press), no 
answer is made—possibly because there was none to make—and 
so that branch of the case may be considered as closed. 

The other point of controversy arises from my expression of 
opinion that ‘‘it is mere slovenliness which causes all the left- 
hand pages to be headed with the titles of the subdivisions of the 
book, and the right-hand pages with the names of the authors 
cited, except on pp. 595, 635, 659 and 667, where careless proof- 
reading has caused this rule to be disregarded.” To this Mr. 
Stedman responds with an intimation of my ignorance of the 
customs of polite (typographic) society, and the assertion that the 
pages specified were headed differently from other right-hand 
pages because ‘‘ it is bad form to duplicate a name that comes. 
_next to the top of a given page.” Is it so, indeed? If one so 
inexperienced in ‘‘ the best typographical usage” might venture 
an expression of opinion, I should say that this is a mere matter © 
of taste, and not by any means an established canon of typog- 
raphy; but, granting the tenability of Mr. Stedman’s position, 
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and agreeing, for the sake of argument, that he is correct in as- 
serting that it would have been ‘‘ bad form” to duplicate the 
name of Rudyard Kipling at the top of p. 595 of the ‘* Anthol- 
ogy,” and to duplicate other names at the tops of the other pages 
specified by me, what sort of ‘‘ form” is it which duplicates the 
name of George Darley at the top of p. 17; the name of Bryan 
Waller Procter at the top of p. 19; the name of ‘Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes at the top of p. 37, and at least a dozen other names at 
the tops of a dozen other pages? Surely, even the devoutest dis- 
ciple of the infallibility of ‘‘the honored Riverside Press” will 
not contend that what is ‘‘ bad form’ on one page becomes good 
form on another page of the same book! 

The truth is, there was ample reason for insisting ‘* that the 
Riverside Press be consistent with itself’’; my charge of careless 
proof-reading was well founded; and Mr. Stedman, having pro- 
duced what is unquestionably a peerless anthology, might well 
have been content, it seems to me, ta rest upon the laurels thus 
added to his already abundant chaplet, instead of rushing heed- 
lessly to the defence of the mere mechanism of the volume, 
thereby placing himself between the Scylla of patent ignorance of 
the arrangement of his own book, and the Charybdis of disin- 
genuous treatment of such of Zhe Critic's readers as have no op- 
portunity of ascertaining for themselves whether or not my state- 
ments were true. 

The whole book-loving world is indebted to the Riverside Press 
for very many splendid specimens of bookmaking: it can in no way 
impair the lustre of that honored imprint to admit that there may 
be an occasional spot on the sun. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., 30 Dec. 1895. R. L. C. WHITE. 





Mr. Stedman's letter seems to have absolved the Riverside 
Press from the charge of poor work ‘in printing his ‘‘ Victorian 
Anthology ’’; but there are readers not a few to whom the Web- 
sterian spelling adopted by that house is an abomination, and who 
feel that, whatever our American notions of orthography may be, 
English poets should at least be allowed to appear in the ortho- 
graphical garb they themselves prefer. For the Riverside Press 
goes beyond ‘‘ honor” and ‘‘ favor” into such Websterisms as 
‘willful’ and ‘* traveler.” 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., 23 Dec. 1895. 


At the end of col. I. p. 359 of the ‘‘ Victorian Anthology,” a 
verse in Browning's ‘‘One Word More” is printed ‘‘ her lov’d 
had turn’d a poet’s.”” I could not understand the construction. 
On consulting other editions, I found /ove, instead of /ov’d— 
which makes the sense clear, 


NEw YORK, 23 Dec. 1895. 


A Radical Change in *“* Jude the Obscure ”’ 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


Allow me to call attention to an error in your review of ‘* Jude 
the Obscure” (Dec. 28). You say:—‘‘ Even after the birth of 
two children, Sue cannot bear to degrade their love by any mar- 
riage ceremony.” In the edition published serially, Sue never has 
any children—the two referred to being adopted, and the fact of 
the Platonic relationship between those two strange phantasmal 
creatures, Jude and herself, being insisted upon throughout. 

NEw YORK. L. P. S. 


EDWARD FULLER. 


G. L. B. 


We heartily endorse all that is said in condemnation of Mr. 
Hardy’s recent remarkable production, but we must enter a pro- 
test against adding to the irregularities of the hysterical heroine. 
It is really too bad to make her the mother of those unfortunate 
infants. In ‘‘ Hearts Insurgent’’ the author indicates, with his 
customary delicacy, that, from the nature of her companionship 
with Jude, it was entirely impossible for Sue to bear such a rela- 
tionship to any child. We have not read ‘‘Jude the Obscure,” 
but, judging from Sue’s character, it is hard to see how even the 
author could make such a radical change. 

WEsT NEWTON, PENN. J. B. & Co. 


[In ‘‘ Jude the Obscure’ Mr. Hardy insists upon the w#-Platonic 
nature of the relationship between Jude and Sue with Zolaesque 
touches of detail. The‘* radical change seems to have been made 
in ‘* Hearts Insurgent,” and by the editor of Harper's Monthly. 
In his preface to the work, in book-form, the author declares that 
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it is the first edition ‘‘in which the whole appears as originally 






written,” Readers of the story in Harfer's will find some thin 
to open their eyes in the book as it now stands, Our reviewer is. 
right. Eps, THE CRITIC.] 


—_————— 


Thomas W. Knox 


CoL. THOMAS W. KNOX, who died suddenly in this city on 
Jan, 6, was born in Pembroke, N. H., 25 June 1835. The son 
of poor parents, he received only the rudiments of a public school 
education, going to work on a farm at the age of ten, Yet atthe 
age of twenty-three he became principal of an academy at King- 
ston, N. H. In 1860 he went to the gold-fields of Colorado and 
served subsequently through the Civil War, receiving his title as 
lieut.-colonel on the staff of the Governor of California, He 
acted, also, as war-correspondent for several New York papers. 
In 1866 he accompanied an expedition through southern Asia, 
and on his return began his literary career, He was a prolific 


writer, as the list of his works shows :—‘‘ Camp-fire and Cotton- 
field,” ‘Overland through Asia,” ‘‘ Underground,” ‘* Back- 
sheesh,” ‘‘ John; or, Our Chinese Relations,” ‘* How to Travel,” 


‘* Pocket-Guide for Europe,” ‘*The Voyage of the Vivian,” 
‘* Lives of Blaine and Logan,” ‘* Marco Polo for Boys and Girls,”’ 
‘* Life of Robert Fulton,” ‘‘ Decisive Battles since Waterloo,” 
‘* Dog-Stories and Dog-Lore,”’ ** Life and Work of Beecher,” 
‘* Horse Stories," ‘‘ Teetotaler Dick,” ‘‘ A Close Shave,” ‘* The 
Republican Party and its Leaders,” ‘‘ John Boyd's Adventures,” 
‘* The Siberian Exiles,” ‘‘ The Talking Handkerchief,” ‘‘ The 
Lost Army,” ‘Boys’ Life of Gen. Grant,” ‘* Captain John 
Crane,” fifteen volumes in ‘‘ The Boy Travellers” series, ‘‘ Young 
Nimrods in America” and ‘* Young Nimrods in Europe, Asia 
and Africa.” His ‘‘ Boy Travellers in Siam” earned for him the 
Order of the White Elephant from the ruler of that country. He 
was the Treasurer of the Authors Club, and also of tte American 
Copyright League. The latter post he held for several years, in- 
cluding the final decisive campaign for International Copyright, at 
which time he was a member of the League’s Executive Com- 
mittee. His associates in this work had the highest regard for 
him, and deeply deplore their loss, : 





The Drama 
lr. John Hare and his Company 


A MORE DELIGHTFUL performance than Mr, Hare's in Sydney 
Grundy’s ‘‘ A Pair of Spectacles,” produced this week at Abbey's, 
is seldom seen. His Benjamin Goldfinch is, perhaps, not so bril- 
liant a triumph over technical difficulties as his Duke of St. Olpherts, 
being a less artificial and elaborate conception, but it is in every 
way a more attractive piece of work, and scarcely less remarkable 
as an exhibition of versatility and of uncothmon resources of 
humorous expression, both vocal an¢ facial. In his personal appear- 
ance Mr. Hare is the embodiment of active and general benignity. 
His ruddy face and its frame of white hair and whiskers, his 
eyes beaning through the golden rims of his eyeglasses, his brisk 
yet gentle manner and his soothing address, all bespeak a gener- 
ous, affectionate and trustful nature. After the begging-letter 
episode, of whichsuch cruel advantage is taken by the cynical 
Gregory, his gradual conversion, for the time being, into a 
churlish, suspicious, jealous and miserly old misanthrope, is effected 
with really wonderful skill, by a series of almost imperceptible gra- 
dations, which make the transformation one of the most natural 
things in the world, Some of his outbursts, as, for instance, in 
the episode of the lost umbrella, revealed an intensity of feeling 
and vigor of expression for which few of the spectators, probably, 
were prepared. The whole impersonation was a beautifully 
rounded piece of work, elaborate in detail, but conveying no im- 
pression of premeditation or effort, full of spontaneous and varied 
humor, aud touched here and there with an extremely delicate 
pathos, Its success with the audience was immediate, as was 
attested by a running accompaniment of laughter and frequent 
applause. Mr. Hare would have -been wiser, perhaps, if he had 
begun his engagement in this city with this charming little study. 
The support extended to him by his company was excellent, Con- 
spicuously good was the Gregory of Mr. Groves, which was a 
picture from the life of the hard-headed, close-fisted and t 
hearted type that abounds in the English midlands, He 
off a large share of the applause, and deserved it, but his art, 
though effective, was of a lower order than Mr. Hare's. Miss 


May Harvey, as Mrs. Goldfinch, and Gilbert Hare, as Dick, are 
also entitled to a word of particular mention. 
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It isnot necessary to say much about the performance of W. 
S. Gilbert’s ‘* Comedy and Tragedy,” except to recognize grate- 
fully the care evidently taken in drilling the subordinate perform- 
ers, Miss Julia Neilson, as the heroine Clarice, displayed a pas- 
sionate fervor, which would have been more effective if it had been 
better regulated. Her husband acted the part of the ex-guards- 
man D’Aubray with spirit and dignity. The entertainment as a 
whole was singularly interesting and pleasant. 





*¢ The Two Escutcheons ” : . 


THIS FOUR-ACT farcical comedy, produced at Daly's Theatre 
on Tuesday evening, is an adaptation, by Sidney Rosenfeld, of 
Blumenthal and Kadelburg’s ‘‘ Zwei Wappen,” which was 
played recently at the Irving Place Theatre, The original made 
something of a stir in Germany, where it was regarded in the 
light of an unprincipled and scurrilous attack upon existing in- 
Stitutions, but there is nothing in it which entitles it to serious 
consideration in this part of the world. For the holidays it is 
well enough, and no doubt will serve Mr, Daly’s turn for its-ap- 
pointed season, The story it tells is of the slightest. A young 
American girl, heiress of the millions which her father has 
heaped up, in the lucrative but unsentimental business of pork- 
packing in Chicago, wins the heart and hand of the son and heir 
of a German Baron, The latter, whois extravagantly proud of 
his pedigree—the only thing he has to be proud of—regards the 
alliance with horror. Cupid, however, is too much for family 
pride, and the match is arranged in spite of his objections. He 
consoles himself with the thought that Chicago is a long way off 
from Berlin, and that the abattoir is only an abstract nuisance. 
But on the wedding-day the pork-packer arrives in person and an- 
nounces his intention of establishing himself in his native city—for 
he, too, is an old Berliner,—and starting a local branch of his 
American house, The consequence is a domestic war, in which 
the independence of the self-made man comes into conflict with 
the narrow but not altogether unnatural prejudices of the Baron, 
who has nothing but his artificial social station to depend upon. 
Before long the bride and bridegroom are involved in the dispute, 
and the family encounters are frequent and vivacious. Their na- 
ture may be imagined readily, and, of course, the pork-packer is 
provided with the heaviest artillery. Mr. Rosenfeld’s situations 
and dialogue are frankly farcical, and not particularly original, but 
when his characters once get into action they are sufficiently 
amusing. 

The performance, so far as the actors are concerned, is a good 
one. Miss Rehan, as the Chicago bride, has not a very good op- 

unity, but makes the most of it, while Mr. Davis and Mr. 
dwin Stevens do excelient comic work as the pork-packer and 
the Baron respectively. Mr. Worthing and Miss Maxine Elliott 
are also seen to advantage. The first two acts are rather slow; 
but that is the fault of the dramatist, not of the players. 





Music 
An Opera-goer’s Grievance 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


I note in the 7rébune of Dec. 29 an editorial remark to the 
effect that complaints are multiplying from opera-goers who have 
paid to hear one performer and have had to put up with another 
of inferior quality, May I add a pebble to this cairn of protests? 

Relying upon the announcement that Jean de Reszké was to 
sing Tristan on Monday, Dec. 23, I bought two seats on the pre- 
ceding Saturday, and went to the opera-house on Monday night 
to enjoy a treat that I had been looking forward to for a whole 
yee Fancy my disappointment when, on opening the program, 

discove that the part would be sung by a certain Herr 
Wallnoefer. Going at once to the box-office, I asked for the re- 
turn of my money, but was refused. The next day, I wrote to 
Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, again requesting its return— 
oniy to meet with a second declination. As I had bought my 
tickets simply and solely in order to heas-Jean de Reszké, who 
was advertised in the cast as late as on the day before (and, for 
aught I know, on the very day of) the performance, I consider 
that I was fairly buncoed by the substitution of another 
singer. 1 can see no more justification of the management's re- 
fusal to refund the sum I had paid for my tickets, than I should 
see fora shopkeeper’s forcing a damaged piece of goods on a 
customer who had paid for a piece in good condition. The fact 
that a notice waiving responsibility for changes in the cast. is 
printed on the backs of the tickets (a fact that I did not observe 
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till my attention was called to it at the box-office) does not seem 
to me to settle the matter, 
I append the managers’ response to my demand :— 


‘DEAR SiR: In reply to your letter of yesterday, would say 
that, the Opera was given and that is all that the management 
can guarantee. As to the substitution of one Artist for another 
in case of Indisposition it has always been done, and the manage- 
ment never refunds, when the Opera is Sung. hoping you bear 
no Ill feeling towards the Artists or Managment for the Change 

We are Respectfly 
Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau.” 

I should like to know whether the management can evade legal 
responsibility by merely declining to assume it. It is a question 
of law, I take it—and Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau do not 
make the laws of New York. 


NEw YORK, 4 Jan. 1896, B. 


The Fine Arts 
‘¢The House Beautiful’’ 

Mr, CLARENCE COOK’S papers on ‘‘ Beds and Tables, Stools 
and Candlesticks,”’ originally published in Scrzdner’s, and issued 
soon after in book-form as ‘‘ The House Beautiful,’’ have had more 
to do with awakening the sense of beauty in many an American 
household than any other single cause. Mr. Cook may be said 
to have been for us the apostle of the English art movement—in 
so far as it has dealt with the minor arts; but his taste is largely 
his own, and cannot be said to reflect that of any particular Eng- 
lish artist or artist-mechanic, What once seemed odd or extrava- 
gant in the designs which he illustrates and recommends is now, 
for the most part, seen to be moderate and rational as well as pic- 
turesque or beautiful. The cuts after Mr. Lathrop’s drawings of 
old English silver, colonial farniture, Jap-trap and Italian mirrors 
have set a fashion which happily persists, and are now as fresh 
and useful as on their creation’s day. We heartily welcome this 
new and cheaper edition of the book. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 








‘¢ Tlodern Illustration” 

THERE IS A certain propriety in the fact that the illustrations 
overshadow the text in Mr. Joseph Pennell’s new book, ‘‘ Modern 
Illustration.”” They include many process reproductions, some of 
uncommon interest, showing the look of a drawing on the wood- 
block before being engraved, others from studies or sketches of 
illustrations mainly known by woodcut reproductions, Mr. Pen- 
nell claims the credit due to a collector who has the boldness to 
collect, not engravings—even proofs or rare ‘‘states,” but the 
original drawings of noted illustrators, It is an excellent idea— 
one, however, which but few can act upon, and yet one which he 
shares with others. But what he really deserves credit for is that, 
so far as ‘‘process” will aid, he gives his readers a chance to 
share in the pleasure to be derived from his possessions. Among 
these are a study of a family group by Fred Walker, a charcoal 
sketch by Constable, a sketch in pen-and-ink by Wilkie, and some 
studies of heads by Menzel. The text appears to have been 
hastily written, and contains little of value that is not a repetition 
of what the author has already said elsewhere. (Macmillan & Co.) 





Art Notes 

THE National Academy of Design, which recently sold its 
building in 23rd Street, has been invited to make its home in the 
American Fine Arts Society building, in West 57th Street. It is 
proposed to enlarge the building and make it the art centre of the 
city. The Art Students’ League, the Architectural League and 
the Society of American Artists are among the organizations that 
have already joined. Of course, each organization remains strictly 
independent. 

—Mr. Andrew Carnegie will give $50,000 a year for the embel- 
lishment of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburg. The only proviso 
attached to the gift is that two or more pictures by American 
artists must be purchased each year. 


—Mr. Russell Sturgis has written an elaborate treatise on 
‘*European Architecture and Historical Study,” which will be 
published at an early date by Messrs. Macmillan & Co, The 
book is divided into nine chapters or periods, beginning with the 
Greek architecture of 600-50 B.C. There will be over 200 
illustrations, i 


—It is not likely, after all, that Mr, MacMonnies will visit this 


country, as reported last week. Private letters received here. 
point rather to a trip to Spain. 
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—The present exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts is said to be the largest and best ever held—the result, no 
doubt, of the indefatigable labors of Mr. Harrison S, Morris, the 
Director of the Academy. Mr. William L, Elkins’s prize of $5000 
for the best work by an American painter must also be considered 
a factor in the success of the exhibition. 

—‘‘The American Annual of Photography ” for 1896 contains 
much that is generally interesting as well as useful to amateurs 
and professional photographers. Mr. J. Horace McFarland gives 
some account of *‘ Practical Color-Process Work,” showing why 
the best results have been attained in reproducing such natural 
objects as fruits and shells, but claiming that excellent color-work 
for book-illustration can be produced by means of the process. 
There are interesting papers on the photographic record of sound 
analysis, on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Development,” by Mr, W. J. 
Stillman, and on some new apparatus for photomicrography. The 
illustrations are, as usual,. numerous and varied. (Scovill & 
Adams Co.) 

—Miss Kingsley, the daughter of the late Rev. Charles Kings- 
ley, will arrive in this city on Jan. 15, to deliver a series of six 
subscription lectures on French pictures and painters of the nine- 
teenth century. These lectures were well received in London in 

1893, and in Manchester, Chester and other large English cities, 
last autumn, 


Educational Notes 

AT THE Annual Conference of the Associated Academic Princi- 
pals of the State of New York, at Syracuse, Dec. 26-27, a com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with thecolleges of New York, with 
a view to agreement on uniform requirements for admission to their 
respective courses. It is composed of Dr. Albert Leonard, Princi- 
pal of the Binghamton High School and editor of Zhe /ournal 
of Pedagogy, Chairman; Principal C. W. Evans of the Elmira 
Free Academy and Principal Thomas B, Lovell of the Niagara 
High School, 


Prof. F. S, Luther of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., who 
has held the chair of mathematics in that institution since 1883, 
has been elected to the presidency of Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio. 

In the official report of Radcliffe College for 1895, the Dean, 
Miss Agnes Irwin, draws attention to the College’s sore need of 
more room. Notwithstanding the addition of a small house, pro- 
fessors and students alike have to work under difficulties. Sani- 
tary conditions, lighting, etc., are most unsatisfactory. The 
remedy, she states, would be found in an additional building for 
academic purposes. A good gymnasium, playground and swim- 
ming-tank are also urgent needs. The Regent, Arthur Gilman, 
concurs with the Dean, and states that the expenses of the year 
necessitated the outlay of $6000 from the income before the year, 
besides $3500 from the unused income of the previous year. The 
financial report shows that the receipts from 1 Sept. 1894,to 31 Aug. 
1895 amounted to $60.695.90, and that the cash balance on hand 
at the latter date was $818.14. The services of graduates of the 
College are eagerly sought in educational institutions where 
women are employed, 

At its January meeting, the Council of the University of the City 
of New York announced that the contract for the new library build- 
ing at University Heights had been signed. The executor of the 
will of the late Prof. Vincenzo Botta has made a settlement where- 
by the University is to receive $10,000; and gifts of instruments 
were acknowledged from Messrs. W. F. Havemeyer and F. O. 
Matthiessen. 


Prof. B, L. Gildersleeve of the Johns Hopkins University has 
been elected an honorary member of the Archeological Society of 
Athens. Prof. Newcomb of the Astronomical Department of 
the same University has been made a Foreign Member of the 
Reale Accademie dei Scienze at Rome. 

The King of Siam has presented to the University of Boston a 
set of ‘‘ Tripitaka,” the sacred writings of the southern Buddhists, 
in thirty-nine volumes, Each presentation page bears the King’s sig- 
nature and a synopsis of the contents of the volume in two Indian 
dialects, English, French and German. Boston University was 
the first institution in this country, it is said, to establish a chair 
of the comparative study of religions. 

Dr. D. K. Pearsons of Chicago will at once give $25,000 to 
Mount Holyoke College, this being half the amount he has 
offered to give to the institution, on condition that the alumnz 
raise $150,000. 
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The Liberal ministry of Hungary has issued a decree p i 
for the admission of womento the Universities of Budapest a 
Klausenburg, and authorizing the training of women ‘* for the pro- 
fessions of teachers in female schools, as physicians for 
women and children, and as dispensing druggists.” 

The tooth anniversary of the birth of Leopold von Ranke was 
celebrated recently in Jena, He died in 1886, 

Houston Hall, the club- house pfesented by the late H. H, Hous- 
ton to the University of Pennsylvania, in memory of his son, was 
dedicated on Jan. 2. The designs for the building were drawn 
by two students in the School of Architecture, ‘The first and sec- 
ond floors contain the rooms of the Houston Club; the third is oc- 
cupied by the editorial rooms of the college papers, the debating 
and literary societies and the glee and banjo clubs; the basement 
contains a gymnasium, swimming-pool, etc. 


An official catalogue of all the living graduates of Yale, just 
published, gives the total numbér as 8,800, divided as follows: 
Academic 5,292, Scientific School 1,624, Law School 922, Di- 
vinity School 537, and Medical School 425. 

Mrs, T. K. W. Shimer, principal of the Female Seminary of 
Mount Carroll, Ill., hasgiven to the University of Chicago the 
four buildings constituting the seminary, with twenty-five acres 
of ground, It is her desire that the seminary be run as a girls’ 
training school for the University, and to this end she will endow 
it with $150,000, and probably $200, 000, 

The New York Kindergarten Association appeals for generous 
and immediate aid. It supports fifteen kindergartens, most of 
them in the tenement districts, and is in pressing need of $8500 
for the year that will end on 30 June 1896, Non-receipt of this 
comparatively small sum will cause the closing of the kinder- 
gartens in Bleecker, East 72nd, West 35th, Rivington, Broome, 
West 54th and East 76th Streets. The lasting good achieved by 
this Association has been repeatedly pointed out in these pages: 
it gives the only thing that can safely be given—education. We 
direct attention to this appeal, and especially to its urgency. 
Contributions should be sent to Mr, Alfred Bishop Mason, to 
Wall Street, this city. 


The Brooklyn Public Library Association was organized ‘on 
Jan. 2, the following officers being chosen ;—President, Mrs, 
Charles O, H. Craigie; First Vice-President, Mz«. A. J. Perry; 
Second Vice-President, Mrs. W. L. Keese; Secretary, Mrs, 
Benjamin F. Stevens; Treasurer, Mrs. IsaacCary. The Associa- 
tion’s first step towards the realization of its aim will be the rais- 
ing of $100,000. A free public library is much needed in Brook- 
lyn. 





Current Comment 


‘*A GREAT MAN’s BAD WoRK.”—To the attentive student of 
literature a certain field of interest might be presented by a study 
of the bad books of great writers as throwing alight on the gen- 
ius of their authors. * * * A great man’s bad work is like a 
Titan’s overthrow: it calls rude attention to the strength which 
had been masked in the easy hitting of the mark. Now, here we 
have a titanically bad book By Mr, Hardy. We have had bad 
books from him before; but so far his bad books have been feeble 
rather than anything else. In ‘‘Jude the Obscure,” however, we 
have Mr. Hardy running mad in right royal fashion. In all his 
greatest novels the tragic effect is partly gained by the sense of an 
inevitable doom which hangs heavy over the characters. In ‘' Far 
from the Madding Crowd,” in ‘‘The Mayor of Casterbridge,” in 
‘* Tess of the D'Urbervilles,” this sense of an éneluctabile a 
which sometimes turns to naught men’s worthiest efforts, is a le- 
gitimate and potent element in thetragedy. But Mr. Hardy’sidea 
of Destiny is by no means stationary, and in its latest develop- 
ment in this book it becomesalmost grotesque. 7he Athenaum. 


A TRAGEDY OF STAGE LIrE,—The painful news of the death 
in Australia of Mr. Arthur Dacre and his wife, Miss Amy Roselle, 
has caused naturally a great sensation in theatrical circles. Both 
were competent actors, and Miss Amy Roselle, who has been 
much seen both in London and the country, held out at one time 
remarkable promise, and may be credited with some absolute ac- 
complishment. In pieces of Robertson and Albery she was often 
seen to high advantage. Their dismal fate at the other side of 
the world—due, it is said, to defeat and disappointment—puts 


sadly before us the reverse of that stage life which now more than 
ever holds out irresistible 


youth. Easy indeed is 
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it, while youth, vivacity, good looks and figure, and the joy of 
living are possessed, to obtain what seems a facile, fairly remu- 
nerative, and joyous means of existence. With ripening years 
Bey oa ambition and self-confidence comes almost inva- 
riably defeat.. It is but rarely, of course, that the end is so ter- 
rible as in this case, but the young and sanguine aspirants who 
rush so lightly and debonairly omto the stage know little of the 
blighted lives of their predecessors. It would be no less edifying 
than futile in the way of warning to learn the number of actors, 
once prosperous and well graced, who are now eating out their 
hearts inidieness, Coleridge is credited with the saying that ** ex» 
perience, like the stern lights of a ship, illuminates the track over 
which we have passed.” This maxim, true generally, has special 
truth when applied to the stage.— The Athenaeum. 


* * # . 


Wuy AuTHORS MUST BE WELL PAID.—Good pay has at 
least this much to do with producing good literature. It keeps 
men at work at the business of writing who would not work at that 
business unless they could make a fairly good living out of it. It 
takes able men and women to make good literature, and people of 
ability won't work any cheaper than they can conveniently help. 
They are just as appreciative of the convenience of having money 
as other people are. They like to spend it, to give it away, and 
some of them even presume to want some to lay by. True, it is 
demand and supply rather than intrinsic merit that settles the price 
of manuscript, but Mr. Bok must be a bold man if he hopes to 
demonstrate that less pay would bring better ‘‘ copy." — Harper's 

Weekly. 


* *. * 


‘¢A POET OF THE RACE.’’—There is no Englishman who so 
thoroughly represents, in his writing, the imperial instinct of the 
British race as Rudyard Kipling. He has seen England and 
Greater England, and he sings the song of the men who have 
gone forth aon the one to create the other as no other poet has 
sung it. He has an abiding faith in the strength, the virility, the 
endurance, of the Anglo-Saxon race, and in the nobility of its 
mission upon earth, Writing at the time of the great Chicago 
strike on the chaotic condition of the people of the United States, 
he held that the great Republic would yet be saved by the Anglo- 
Saxon germ within it. In the pride of his race, his vibrant note 
of imperialism, Kipling may be placed side by side with Tenny- 
son, and if the duties of a Poet Laureate are to sing the nation’s 
songs, as Tennyson sang them, when war threatens, when heroes 
die, when royal couples mate, and when sovereigns are crowned, 
then the versatile Kipling, whose natural force is not abated by 
reason of his versatility, would be no mean successor to the 
great man from whose brow the laurel so lately fell.—S¢, Thomas 
(Ont.) Evening Fournail, 


* * * 


** HILL-TOPPERY.”—Planted on a rostrum which he calls the 
** hill-top,”’ and essaying to teach what he supposes to be profound 
truths in the guise of a story-book, Mr. Grant Allen is a lament- 
able spectacle. When it is said that he succeeds in making ridicu- 
lous even those propositions which people with their eyes open are 
disposed to accept, we get a sufficient measure of his capacity as 
a prophetic romancer. Unhappilv, that is not all. Mr, Grant 
Allen is serenely unconscious of the initial blunder which makes his 
‘* British Barbarians” pretentious, dull, and ludicrously ineffective. 
It is not his preface, though that, in its way, is monumental. 
* * * He prefers to indulge in a futile philosophy which justi- 
fies us in saying that, as Podsnappery is the expression of the nar- 
rowest and most conventional ignorance, so Hill-Toppery is the 
_— of the shallowest pretence of enlightenment.— 7he 





Notes 


The Critic was born on 15 Jan. 1881. Its fifteenth birthday 
will be celebrated next week (Jan. 18), by the publication of an 
.anniversary number, containing a bird's-eye review of the literary 
movement as it has manifested itself in’ America during the past 
fifteen years, and other interesting features. Many of our read- 
-ers will be surprised to hear that the paper is so old; others, per- 
haps, will be surprised to learn that it is so young. As no other 


pparely liverary weekly has ever maintained itself in this country 
‘anything like:so long a period, it is not without pride that we 


seontemplate the journal's constant growth since it sprang un- 
‘heralded into 
vwe may say, | 


. at the beginning of 1881. 
ns. unchanged.” 


Its management, 
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—An index to the volume of Zhe Critic for July-Dec. 1895 
(old series Vol. XX VII) is issued with this week’s paper. 

—Félix Gras, a leader among the Félibres of Provence, has 
written a historical romance, ‘‘ The Reds of the Midi,’ dealing 
with peasant life in the South of France beforethe Revolution, the 
march of the Marseilles Battalion to Paris, the storming of Ver- 
sailles and the Terror. The story so impressed Mr. and. Mrs, 
Thomas A. Janvier, who are the author's friends and neighbors 
at Saint-Rémy, that they arranged with him for a translation from 
the manuscript by Mrs, Janvier, with an introduction by her hus- 
band, ‘‘ The Reds of the Midi” has not yet been published in 
French, but will appear serially in a leading Paris journal. 
Messrs. D, Appleton & Co. are to publish the English version, 


—Messrs. D. Appleton & Co,.’s announcements for January 
include ‘‘ The Exploits of the Brigadier Gerard,” by A. Conan 
Doyle; ‘* Stonepastues,” by Eleanor Stuart; ‘‘ Greenland Ice- 
fields, and Life in the North Atlantic, with a New Discussion of 
the Causes of the Ice Age,” by G. Frederick Wright and Warren 
Upham, with maps and illustrations; ‘‘ With the Fathers,” 
a series of papers on the Monroe Doctrine, the third 
term in history, etc., by Prof. J. B. McMaster; ‘* Old Faiths and 
New Facts,” by William W. Kinsley; ‘‘ Studies of Childhood,” by 
Prof. James Sully, reprinted from Appletons' Popular Science 
Monthly; ‘‘ Criminal Sociology,” by Prof. E. Ferri, in the Crimi- 
nology Series; ‘‘ The Story of the Solar System,” by George F. 
Chambers, in the Library of Useful Stories; ‘‘ Chronicles of 
Martin Hewitt,” by Arthur Morrison; ‘‘ Successors to the Title,” 
by Mrs, L. B. Walford; ‘* The Lost Stradivarius,” by J. M. 
Falkner; and ‘‘ The Wrong, Man,” by D. Gerard. 


—The long-promised ‘‘ Life of Agassiz,”’ by Jules Marcou, isat 
last announced for immediate publication by Messrs, Macmillan 
& Co. M. Marcou is the only surviving European naturalist who 
came with Agassiz to this country ; he was closely associated with 
him both in Europe and America as pupil, assist nt and friend. 
The same firm announces Prof. Saintsbury’s ‘‘ History of Eng- 
lish Literature in the Nineteenth Century,” which has been de- 
layed by his Edinburgh appointment. 

—Messrs, Macmillan & Co, have in press ‘* Jewish Ideals, and 
Other Essays,”’ by Joseph Jacobs, who discourses on such varied 
topics as the Jewish diffusion of folk-tales, the London Jewry, Mor- 
decai of ‘‘ Daniel Deronda” as atypical Jew, Browning’s theology 
from the Jewish point of view, etc. 

—The leading article in Harper's Magazine for February will 
be a description of Baltimore, by Stephen Bonsal. 

—A new and enlarged edition of ‘‘ The Critical Handbook,” by 
President Edward C. Mitchell of Leland University, is to be 
published in February by Messrs. Harper & Bros. The Hand- 
book, which has already been republished in England and France, 
has been thoroughly revised to meet the growing wants of Biblical 
scholars. 


—Among the January publications of the Messrs. Scribner are 
anew volume of the correspondence of Dean Stanley, uniform with 
the two volumes of his Life; Froude’s ‘‘ Council of Trent,” anda 
new volume of the Morse Lectures, ‘‘The Whence and the 
Whither of Man,”’ by Prof. John M. Tyler of Amherst. 


—The estate of Eugene Field is valued at $25,000, all in per- 
sonal property. He conveyed his home near Chicago to his wife 
some time before his death. 


—Two novels of especial interest are announced by the Messrs. 
Scribner, ‘‘ A Lady of Quality,” by Mrs. Burnett, her first book 
for ‘‘grown-ups”’ in several years; and ‘*‘ Soldiers of Fortune,” 
by Richard Harding Davis. The former will be published in book- 
form only; the latter, which is Mr. Davis's first novel, will appear 
serially in Scribner's Magazine. 

—Mrs. G. J. Romanes’s memoir of her husband will be pub- 
lished in January or February. It will consist chiefly of letters, 
including a large number from Darwin. 


—Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ new books include ‘'-Renais- 
sance Fancies and Studies,”’ by Vernon Lee; a popular and cheaper © 
edition of Paine’s ‘‘ Rights of Man”; ‘* Joan of Arc,” by Mrs. 
Oliphant, in the Heroes of the Nations series, and ‘* The Crime of 
the Century,” by R. Ottolengui, in the Hudson Library. 


—Mr. George D. Sproull, who has established himself as-a pub- 
lisher,in this city, will make a specialty of publishing sets’of.Eng- 


lish, French and American standard authors. He will’begin-with 


Alexandre Dumas, in ten volumes, to be followed by Bulwer, 
likewise in ten volumes. tit a} 
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—At the annual meeting of the University Settlement Society, 
to be held at the City Club, 677 Fifth Avenue, below 53rd Street, 
at 40’clock next Wednesday afternoon, 15 Jan., President Low 
will preside and speak. Among the other speakers expected are 
Dr. Felix Adler, Mr. R. Fulton Cutting, Mrs. S. van Rensselaer, 
Mr. James B. Reynolds, Head Worker, and Miss Helen Moore, 
Librarian. Members of the Society and their friends, especially 
ladies, are invited to attend. Informal afternoon. receptions will 
probably be held at the Settlement, 26 Delancey Street, on Satur- 
day, Jan. 18 and 25. 

—The Booksellers’ League will give a Ladies’ Night at Hard- 
man Hall on Jan. 17. Major Pond will deliver his lecture, 
‘* Twenty Years a Dealer in Brains.” 


—Among Mr, F. Tennyson Neely’s recent publications are 
‘¢ The Bachelor and the Chafing Dish,” a ‘‘ chummy book on good 
cooking,” by Deshler Welch; ‘‘ A Daughter of the King,” being 
an answer to ‘‘ The Story of an African Farm”; ‘* The Comedy 
of Sentiment” and ‘‘ The Right to Love,” by Max Nordau; 
‘*The Land of Promise,” by Paul Bourget; ‘‘ The 
Charlatan,” by Robert Buchanan and Henry Murray, and ‘‘Father 
Stafford,"" by Anthony Hope. The same publisher announces 
‘*An Army Wife,” by Capt. Charles King. 

—Roberts Bros. announce for early publication the ‘‘ Family 
Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti,"" with a memoir by W, M. 
Rossetti; and ** Modern Women,” 

—Messrs, T. Y. Crowell & Co, will shortly add to their Library 
of Economics and Politics, ‘‘ Proportional Representation,” by 
Prof. John R. Commons; and *‘ The Internal Revenue System of 
the United States,” by Dr. Frederic C. Howe. 

—A unique and interesting entertainment will be given at 
Sherry’s on the 16th and 28th of this month. M. LeCocq de Lau- 
treppe, a gentleman well known in literary and art circles in Paris, 
who is spending the winter in New York, will give two ‘' causeries 
sur la chanson Francaise” at which Mlle, Yvette Guilbert will 
interpret the songs described by M. de Lautreppe. Mlle. Guilbert 
is said to be particularly happy in her interpretations of the old 
French chansons, 


—Ata meeting of the Trustees of the consolidated libraries at 
the Astor Library, on Wednesday, Dr. JohnS. Billings, Director of 
the Department of Hygiene of the University of Pennsylvania, 
was formally made Librarian. He will probably divide his time 
between this city and Philadelphia, for several months, He is 
well known as a bibliographer and as an authority on hospital 
construction, and is a member of the National Academy of 
Sciences. Among his works are the ‘‘ Index Medicus” and the 
Catalogue of the Surgeon-General’s Library of 90,000 volumes, 





Free Parliament 


Communications must be accompanied, by the names ana 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. In 
referring to any question, always give its number. 


QUESTIONS 

1798—When an Englishman asked me ‘‘ what was the origin of 
the song ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ the meaning of the word ‘ Macaroni,’ 
and why the term ‘ Yankee’ was given to New England people,” 
I was at a loss to answer. Will you kindly explain all three to 
a loyal but ignorant American? 

Lake OF MENTEITH HoTEL, NEAR STERLING. Sussex. 

{‘tOur Familiar Songs” (Henry Holt & Co.) says that the tune 
is known to the Dutch peasant and the Biscayan, and that a 
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version of it (presumably the original English one) is an old 
nursery jingle. When Cromwell rode into Oxford, it is said, the 
old nursery rhyme was adapted to fit him and his performance : 
and a muster of the colonial citizen soldiery under Braddock, 
near Albany, in 1755, is declared to have been the first occasion 
on which the verses were applied to Americans, The commonly 
accepted etymology of ‘‘ Yankee” is that it is a variantof Venkees 
or Yenghers, an Indian corruption of the word “ English,” 
or its French form Ang/ais.] 





ANSWERS 


1794,—D. C. evidently has in mind Mrs. Hemans's well-known 
poem entitled ‘‘ England's Dead,” the second and the last stanzas 
of which end with the lines, 


‘“* Wave may not foam, nor wild wind sweep, 
Where rest not England’s dead.” 





1796.—The lines quoted are by William H. Mallock, auth 
‘Is Life Worth Living?” 4 author of 





1797.—I have no file of Blackwoods, but as the ‘*Round- 
about” in which reference is made to the ghost story appeared 
in The Cornhill Magasine for January, 1860, it is reasonably 
certain that ‘‘last August” was the August of 1859. 
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per Ae ae aaa te a ; m Ena Sed cheaee eee on special service 
Fee ener es oree eres sees The Ch Na bl Chi ing Bureau, 
4 — Garden and Forest (new sub.). 3 50 HE 9 WIESE, Mar., 
2 — Good Housekeeping........ . 1 80 me ” 
4 — Harper’s Bazar............. ee SS 
4 — Harper’s Monthly........ 3 50 
4 — Harper’s Weekly............ 3 35 
2 — Harper’s Round Table.....;... 1 75 
3 — Independent................ 275 C 
ee SOE sss nae ea hee ei ie kc cok 4 50 
1 — Ladies’ Home Journal........ 1— 
5 — Life.. ee . 4 50 ble 
3— Lippincott’s Magazine. eee 2 50 
6 — Littell’s Living Age.......... 5 75 
3 — Macmillan’s Magazine......:. 275 
Bi MC ree oo. bbe Foleo e's go EMBROIDE RI ES. 
3 $0 Magazine of Art............. 3 25 
Ds eh TOMUNG 265k bio CAA hore ba a 5 50 Very handsome styles of Em- 
3— 8 se yp pay wk We 5 275 broidered LEdgings, Flouncings, 
3 — New Yor server (new sub.) 2 50 ; 
1. — New York Weekly Tribune... 90 weed: A onane wane mw ome 
5 — North American Review...... 4 50 show of these articles more than 
9 20 a Antologia........... «8 4 usually interesting and attractive. 
Sea ho, (ONC Pe Pee 2 75 
3 — Outlook.. 275 
9 Tee ee a. 2 25 Embroidered Robes. 
3 — Political Science Quarterly.... 2 75 niin 
— Popular Science Monthly.... . 
; 50 Portfolio er Say AE Ph ae A r AOR a ; a The novelty of the season on 
2 50 Public Opinion..............°2 25 
5 — Puck......... - 4 50 LINON BATISTE. 
she OTN sos 65 4 4A iy ial HRs 3 80 bial 
2 50 Review of Reviews.......... 2 50 
14 — Revue des Deux Mondes..... 13 50 REAL LACES, 
3 — St. Nicholas................ 275 
3 — Scientific American.......... 275 Vollings. 
| 3 — Scribner’s Magazine.......... 275 —— 
E ey WIN Coscia bceuners cio ¢ 1— 
1 75 Youth's Companion (new sub.) 1 50 Broadoooy Ao 19th és. 
|THE CRITIC COMPANY | NEW YORK. 
\ 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 





